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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


^^jjpHIS book has been prepared with the object of 
helping language students to enter their field of 
work with some means of coping with the difficulties 
they are likely to meet as regards foreign pronunciation 
I have described more or less fully some four score of 
the main types of human speech-sounds, and have given 
some accolmt of the chief phonetic phenomena 

The work makes no pretence to be iiii'’thing like 
exhaustive of the subject, but it aims at being sug- 
gestive. I hope that students who read it and are led 
to feel interested in Phonetics w ill be incited to under- 
take a detailed study of the works of those authors w'ho 
have specialised in some particular language or group of 
languages. 

I have written mainly for those whose native language 
is English, and therefore the sounds of English are 
taken as what may be called the cardinal points of 
speech-sounds. It was necessary to fix upon some 
“ dialect ” of the language as a standard, and, after 
very serious consideration, I decided to adopt Southern 
English as my basis of comparison. This does not 
mean that I consider this dialect in any way superior 
to others, but that, as many of the best books on 
English Phonetics have been written with this as a 
standard, I thought it advisable to follow suit. From 
many points of view Northern English would have 
dieen preferable, especially from the fact that many of 
the Northern vowels differ but little from those of many 
foreign languages. The sounds of French would have 
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been ideal as slandards, but it would have been unwise 
to presuige that all my readers were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the phonetics of that language. 

No verbal description of any sound met rvith in 
language will enable the student to reproduce it exactly, 
or even to he sure of recognising it when heard, but I 
hope that a study of this book will put into readers’ 
hands some means of training ear, tongue and powers of 
analysis. Above all, 1 hope it will lead them not to 
accept as gospel the native teachers' flattering assurances 
that their pronunciation is quite correct, without being 
really satisfied that such is the case. 

In a few cases I have found it necessary to use 
symbols not officially recognised by the Internationai 
Phonetic Association. This is regrettable, but in the 
present disturbed state of the world, and of Europe 
specially, I thought it better to sacrifice phonetic uni- 
formity and use make-shifts, in order that the book 
might be produced at a moderate price. The symbols 
authorised by the Association are given in the page 
containing script forms. 

The diagrams illustrating the workings of the organs 
of speech will, I trust, be specially helpful. I am 
greatly indebted to my colleague, Mr. Daniel Jones, 
Reader in Phonetics m the University of London, 
and to the publisher of his “ Outline of English 
Phonetics (for foreign students),” for the use of several 
beautifully drawn diagrams. Other diagrams are re- 
productions of such as I use myself in blackboard 
demonstrations. Special thanks are ako due to Mr 
Jones for much advice in the preparation of the book 
He read through the whole of the MS. in its earlier 
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state, and has also made time to look through the proofs. 
What IS blameworthy in my pages must be Jaid upon 
my shoulders. 

I have also to thank Dr. Weitbrecht, late Secretary 
to the Board of Study for Preparation of Missionaries, 
for his encouragement, as well as for his kindness in 
writing a special preface. 

And now I send my book into the world with the 
words ^ 

" Goo, little book, God sende the good passage 
And specially let this be tin prayere ^ ^ 

Unto them all that the will rede or here, — 

Wher thou art wrong, after ther helpe to calle, 

The to correcte in any parte or alle ” 

„ G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. 

London, 

June, 1915. 


Preface to Second Edition. 

The call for a second edition of this book has 
given me the opportunity of making some important 
changes in the form of some of the phonetic symbols, 
for which in the pre\ lous edition makeshifts were used. 
No change in pagination has been made, the present 
issue can be therefore used side by side with the first 
edition 

In view of the importance of having definite vowel 
values to which all vowel sounds may be referred I 
have added an appendix on the " cardinal " vowels, 
which I hope will add to the value of the book. 

G. N-A. 

Cambridge, 

July, 1919. 



Preface to Third Edition. 

An apology is due both to students and to my pub- 
lishers for delay in the issue of this new edition Owing 
to a breakdown in health I have had to work slowly. 

I hope that the second appendix which finds place in 
this new issue will stimulate those who are studying the 
science of speech sounds, and give them some idea of the 
means by which we are surveiung this vast and largely 
unknown territory The study of phonetics has fallen 
into disrepufe in several countnes. There are two 
reasons for this deplorable fact, (i) that many enthusfasts 
had little knowledge of the subject (was it not St Paul 
who said, "A little learning is a dangerous thing” ? Toi 
this I would add a corollary, "equally dangerous to 
teacher and pupil”), and (ii) that the keen phonetician 
who has really a grasp of his subject and whose mam 
task IS language tcachmg is apt to subordinate the 
linguistic to the jihoaetiO'S^^ 

No true scientist prctcn(£ ‘to omniscience in his 
subject, he is never afraid tcyeay. "I don’t know, but 
I'll try to find' out. And* any real phonetician will 
readily acknowledge that hc^as explored but the fringe 
of his subject Let me urge, therefore, on those who 
read this book to regard it as merely prelimmary 
training, or, as one might say, "Phonetic physical 
jerks” as preparatory to an extensive campaign 
I have two heavy debts to acknowledge. The appendix 
could not have been written without the sympathy and 
help of Dr. W S Carruthers, of South Norwood, and of 
Professor Daniel Jones, of London University. The 
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formei* most kindly not only placed his thesis, "A 
Contribution to the Mechanism of Articulate Speech,” 
freely at my disposal, but also lent me the original blocks 
of his father’s beautifully accurate d^ aw mgs, which 
•appear in this edition To Professor Jones I am 
equally indebted He, with his usual generosity, 
allowed me free use of any figures appearmg in his 
pubheations, and also spent considerable time reading 
through the earlier proofs with me, making many 
valuable suggestions. 

Cambridge, 

*July, 1924. 


&. N.-A. 
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SOME REASOftS FOR THE STUDY OF PHONE 

correctly and of paying attention to minute details ot 
tone and articulation. 

5. It must not be thought that correctness of 
diction,' from a grammatical point of view, is to be 
Undervalued, but it must be acknowledged that, however 
correct a person’s diction is as regards sentence-structure, 
he will not get at his hearers’ hearts so well as if he 
sacrifices some measure of formal grammar, and as 
a compensation speaks with the tone and accent of 
the people lie is addressing.* 

j 

‘ TJie Guernsey clergy are expected to be bilingual, to be 
able to preach and read m either English or French All of 
them can do so, but those who really influence the people aie 
n^n who can speak, m addition, the fine and vigorous Korman 
dialect. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH. 

6. Before entering on the study of speech-sounds 
themselves it is necessary to have some knowledge of 
the organs of speech and their various parts. The 
following diagram will suffice for the purpose: — 



W. The trachaea or windpipe. 

V. The larynx, containing the vocal chords. 

1 Reproduced by permission from the " Outline of English 
Phonetics," by D. Joneg. 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

I 

t 

E. Epiglottis. 

P. The pharynx. 

The tongue, divided into — 

B. The back. 

F. The front. 

Bl. The blade (including the tip). 

The roof of the mouth, divided into : — 

U. The uvula. 

S. The soft palate or velum. 

H. "fhe hard palate. 

TR. The teeth-ridge. 

jTT. The front teeth. 

LL. The lips. 

„ The nasal cavity. 

7. Strictly speaking, one should add to the list of 
the organs of speech the lungs, which are not shown 
in this diagram, in spite of their importance as breath 
producing organs. The lungs are organs without 
which speech, as we understand it, could not exist. 
Breath is the life of human speech as it is of human 
existence. Any one, or even more than one, of the 
other speech - organs might be removed and yet a 
workable form of speech would still remain possible. 

8. In the ordinary breathing of a normally healthy 
person expiration and mspiration are practically in- 
audible, the passages from the lungs to the nostrils 
or the lips being quite free and unobstructed. We 
are conscious of the passage of the breath to and 
from the lungs only when abnormal conditions arise 
and some form of friction is set up, which makes 
itself perceptible to the ear. Such conditions are 
found when we have a cold which partially closes the 

B 
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passages and produces the bronchial rattle or snorting or 
snifHng. Similarly, when we are asleep the velum 
may become relaxed, with the result that with every 
mdrawing of the breath the sound known as snoring 
IS produced. Such sounds as these, it is needless to 
say, are involuntary, and cannot be classed as speech- 
sounds. How, then, are speech-sounds, which are 
voluntary, produced ? Breath is converted into speech 
by the intentional, though perhaps unconscious, modifi- 
cation of the shape of one or more of the passages, 
from the larynx upwards, through which it passes. 

9. The breath-stream may be modified and con- 
verted into speech-sounds at an infinite number of 
places, but for practical purposes it is not necessary to 
distinguish more divisions than these indicated in Fig 1, 

10. The first point at which speech- modification of 
the breath takes place is m the larynx. The larynx 
contains a pair of lips called the vocal chords, which 
can, if dcsited, be brought \ery close together, without 
entirely closing them, so that they are set in vibration 
by the air-current and produce musical sound This 
sound may vary in pitch according to the rapidity, 
and in loudness or intensity according to the extent or 
amplitude of the vibration. This musical modification 
of the breath is called m the l^^guage of Phonetics 
voice*, and speech-sounds consisting of or accompanied 

1 The vibration of the vocal chords can be tested in several 
ways (1) If the Atam's apple is firmly pressed with the finger 
and thumb, the vibration of the chords will be distinctly felt during 
the emission of voice , (2) if both ears are stopped, voice will 
produce a buzzing in the head , (3) if the palm of the h'and is 
pressed on the crown of the head, vibration will be felt when the 
vocal chords are working , ( 4 ) a small pill-box, containing a 
metal ring, laid against the side of the Adam's apple, will produce 
a rattle for voiced sounds. 



TJIE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

by voice are known as voiced. Sounds not so 
accompanied are called breathed or voiceless. 

11. Were this the only modihcalion possible, human 
speech would be little more than the song of the bird, a 
series of musical sounds varying m pitch and intensity. 
Doubtless a workable form of speech might have been 
evolved from combinations of these sounds, but Provi- 
dence has seen fit to give us the double power, not only 
of expressing ourselves musically, and of thus giving 
vent to our emotions, but also of utteiing words with 
which we can communicate our best (anS also our 
worst)” thoughts to our fellow-men. 

12. In nearly all parts of the mouth' we have mobile 
organs, which can so modify the breath-stream as to 
give rise to an enormous \ ariety of sounds. Thus the 
upper and lower lips, meeting together, may for a 
moment completely block the stream of air coming 
from the lungs. When the lips are sepaialed the im- 
prisoned air rushes forth with a kind of explosion, and 
we produce a sound represented in ordinary spelling by 
the letter p There are other places at which the 
breath may be penned-up piior to a sudden release. 
The sound of the letter t in the word eat is produced 
by checking the breath with the tip of the tongue 
pressed (for the English pronunciation of this sound) 
against the ridge of the upper gums ; m the sound 
represented in writing by ft a stoppage of the breath 
IS produced by the meeting of the back of the tongue 
and the soft palate. 

13. But the making of a complete stoppage is by no 


‘ The lips are here included as paits oi the mouth. 
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means the only way m which we can convert breath 
into speech We may do no more than narrow the 
passage in any given place so as to produce a rubbing 
of the breath in the narrowed passage, giving rise to 
audible friction. The blade of the tongue, placed against 
the teeth-ridge in such a manner as to leave a narrow 
passage for the breath, produces, according to its 
position and the degree of narrowing, the sounds of s in 
sum, of sh in shame, of r in ring, or of I in leave. 

14. Certain very flexible organs can be set in violent 
vibration by the current of breath Such organs are the 
lips, the tip of the tongue and the uvula. The Aounds 
formed by vibration of the tongue or of the uvula are 
amongst the varieties represented in most languages ^y 
the letter r. The one produced by the vibration of the 
tip of the tongue is that which is heard in Scotland, and 
the uvular variety is the r heard on the banks of the Tyne 
(known as the Northumbrian "burr"). Amongst the 
varieties produced by rapid lip vibration are the sounds 
made by a groom when curry-combing a horse, and the 
Danish equivalent to woa. 


CHAPTER HI. 


THE TWO MAIN CLASSES OF SPEECH-SOUNDS 

15. The sounds uttered in human speech divide 
themselves mto two mam classes — vowels and con- 
annnntq. 



THE TWO mIvIN classes of SPEECH-SOUltoa s 

16. A vowel IS a voiced sound in the production of 
which the breath has free passage through the mouth (or 
mouth and nose) without producing any audible friction.” 

17. All other sounds are consonants. This may 
seem rather a negative kind of definition, and therefore 
something which it is hoped will satisfy those, ivho 
demand positive statements, is given. A consonant 
may be described as a speech-sound produced by the 
complete or partial obstruction of the breath in such 
a way as td give rise to explosion, audible friction or 
rolling in any passage from the larynx upxvards, such 
soundp being accompanied or unaccompanied by voice.® 
It will be found useful to regard a consonant as con- 
sisting of three parts — the obstruction, the stop, and 
the release.” 

‘ It must be understood that whispered sounds are here 
excluded from consideration In comparison with a true vowel a 
whispered vowel is of a consonantal t>pe, i e there is audible 
friction m its production (See 136 } 

* This attempt at definition of a consonant leaves much to be 
desired The sounds of m, n and nH hardly fall within it, as 
m their production audible friction is almost absent, and if 
they are breathed only, instead of being accompanied by voice, 
they are inaudible at a very short distance The fact is that 
there are some speech-sounds which he so near the border line 
between vowel and consonant that it might be well, in spite of 
the unscientific nature of the term, to describe them as semi- 
vowels or semi-consonants My colleague, D Jones, of Unit ersity 
College, London, hears no friction in the production of these 
so-called consonants I, for my part, think that I hear not only 
friction, but even a weak explosion when consonants of this type 
are fully uttered Even in the production of vowels there may be 
some degree of audible friction, especially in the case of those the 
character of which is the result of the placing of some part of 
the tongue very near the roof of the mouth 

* In some languages, e g Chinese of Canton, no audible final 
, release can be detected Inaudible release is not uncommon m 

Enelish. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


THE PHONETIC ALPHABET AS APPLIED TO 
STANDARD ENGLISH 

18. Before attempting to study the speech-sounds 
of a foreign language it is essential that we should 
be able to identify, classify and analyse those of the 
mother tongue. We shall therefore begm the study 
of speech-sounds by seeing what are those which we 
make use ot in our daily speech, into what classes they 
fall, and how they are produced. 

19. It has been ascertained that m the speech of 
the average educated Southern Englander there u,re 
38 distinct and well-defined varieties of speech-sounds. 
It IS with this type of pronunciation that I propose to 
begin, and henceforth we shall look upon it as “ Standard 
English." To represent these 38 sounds m ordinary 
writing We have an alphabet of 26 letters, some of which 
are redundant For example, c, in the word ctty, could 
be replaced by s , in the word cuckoo, k would be a 
perfect substitute for c. The letter q, which is always 
followed by u, also has the value of k , and x is an 
instance of a letter which is not only unnecessary, but 
which, like other letters of our alphabet, has not a 
fixed value, as is exemplified in the words exercise, 
exert and Xerxes ' Most of our other alphabetic signs 


' I should like here to anticipate an objection to the statement 
that such letters are redundant It is frequently urged that 
any change m the spelling obscures the history of a word 
Does the Spanish philologist forget the LAtmfiltum when he sees 
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also have more than one value. To lake as an instance 
the letter g, we find that it has quite different values 
in identical positions, as in the words gin and begin , 
whilst after h, as in the word ting, it merely indicates 
that the nasal consonant is not a true n, and it is 
silent in gnome Again, our five vowel symbols have, 
by means of various orthographical devices, to do duty 
for no less than fifteen distinct vowel sounds. This 
would be a matter of little moment if we were 
moderately consistent m our use of these devices, but 
we are so unsettled in our so-called orthography that 
we have more than tuo hundred and fifty ways of 
spelling our fifteen vowel sounds, and over a hundred 
aqd sixty ways of writing our twenty- three consonant 
sounds.* 

20 Now, for anything like an accurate study of 
speech-sounds we must have some definite and con- 
sistent way of representing them, just as for the study 
of numbers we find it necessary to use symbols, the 
values of which are fixed. Consequently, to represent 
the sounds of English we require an “alphabet” of 
38 symbols, to each of which is assigned a fixed value, 
on the principles of “ one sign one sound ” and " one 
sound one sign.” Such an alphabet is said to be 
phonetic. 

21. The most suitable phonetic alphabet hitherto 
devised, the most convenient for general use in the 

from the Greek .^lAdo-ocfios throu, 4 h the Latin? On the 
contrary the spelling introduced by "learned idiots" has often 
done all i could to obscure the history of a word, as is instanced 
by the accepted spelling of the word doubt 

1 See " Introduction to the Study of Phonetics, ” by L Soames, 

it/r. 
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transcription of all languages, and the one most widely 
adopted, is that of the International Phonetic Associ- 
ation', which I now give as applied to the English 
spoken by educated Southerners. As far as is possible 
I take for " key words ” those which are already 
phonetically spelled, the phonetic symbol having the 
value of the italicised letter (or letters). 


I'honetic 

Sj mbol. 

CONSONANTS. 

Key Word 

Phonetic Spelling. 

1. 

p 

pip 

pip 

2. 

b^ 

bib 

bib 

3. 

t 

tit 

tit 

4. 

d 

did 

did 

5. 

k 

km 

km 

6. 

g 

SIS 

gig 

7. 

m 

tnid 

mid 

8. 

n 

mp 

nip 

9, 

g 

kiwg 

kiq 

10. 

1 

lip 

hp 

11. 

r 

rib* 

nb 

12. 

w 

wit 

wit 

IJ. 

f 

fit 

fit 

14. 

V 

vivid 

vivid 

15. 

6 

thin 

6in 

16. 

8 

this 

8is 

17 

s 

sit 

sit 


* Many hundreds of books which employ this alphabet have 
been published and are in use throughout the world. A list of 
these publications can be found m " The Pnnciples of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association,*' obtainable from D. Jones, 
University College, London, W.C. 

* This IS the rolled or trilled vaTietv of r as heard in ^entland 
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Phpnetic Symbol 

Key Word. ' 

Phonetic Spelling 

18, 

z 

2est 

zest 

19. 

s 

ship 

Sip 

20. 

3 

vision 

visn 

21. 

J. 

nb* 

Jib 

22. 

J ‘ 

yet 

jet 

23. 

h 

hit 

hit 



VOWELS. 


1. 

i:“ 

east 

list 

2. 

. ) 

1 

trap 

imp 

3. 

e 

end 

.>end“ 

dl. 

£B 

hat 

best 

5. 

a: 

Shah 

So: 

6. 

_Q o 

hot 

hot 

7. 

01 

haul 

ho:l 

8. 

u 

put 

put 

9. 

u: 

pool 

puil 

10, 

A 

nut 

nAt 

11. 

9: 

b»rd 

bo:d 

12. 

9 

villa 

■\ulo 


* This sound is unaccompanied by any rolling or trilling of the 
tongue. Where no confusion can arise the symbol r may be used 
instead of i to indicate the non-rolled varietj A similar conven- 
tion bolds good for the written representation of speech-sounds in 
general, i e non-signi Scant varieties of the same sound need not 
be indicated in a practical transcription. For instance, no matter 
what variety of r sound is used in pronouncing the English word 
fib, the meaning remains unchanged. But in such a language as 
Spanish the meanings of words may be altered according to the 
type of r used Thus pero gCTO means then, whilst perro jero 
signifies dog 

* t indicates that the sound represented by the precedmg 
symbol is relatively long 

‘ The representation of our English short e is under consider- 
ataon. From many pomts of view it would seem advisable to 
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VOWELS HEARD USUALLY ONLY IN DIPHTHONGS 
, IN SOUTHERN ENGLISH. 


Phonetic 

Symbol. 

Key Wonl 

Phonetic Spelling 

13. 


Aisle 

ail 

14. 

6^ 

pair 

pee 

15. 

0® 

boat 

bout 


CHAPTER V. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENGLISH CONSONANTS 

22. Consonants may be classified m three mfdin 
ways, the first of which is based on the manner of their 
production It will be noticed that in the production 
of those numbered 1 to 6 the air passage is completely 
closed at some point and the outcommg breath is thus 
momentarily pent up. When the passage is suddenly 

write the sound of the word get with the Greek symbol 6. Our 
sound IS undoubtedly nearer to the vowel heard in the Fiencfi 
word p^re than that of the German word See Pronunciation, 
however, varies very much At the present time some of our 
foremost phoneticians favour the symbol 6. It would be an 
advantage to have entirely new type for this English sound In 
this work , however, I shall use e for the vowel of such words as 
get, as well as for the first element of the diphthong heard in the 
word fate 

1 In the pronunciation of Northern English a replaces SB . 

’ E is found instead of e in Northern English 

’ In Northern English and Scottish pronunciation o: replaces 
the diphthong OU. This vowel may also be heard m pure Southern 
English when quite unstressed, in such a word as November 
novemba. 
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opened a slight explosion takes place. Hence the 
consonants p, b, t, d, k and (j are called plosive 
consonants 

23. In, the utterance of m, n and ij the oral passage 
is stopped as for the plosives b, d, ff respectively, but 
the air passes outwards through tlie nose, the passage 
thereto being opened by the lowering of the velum. 
These sounds are therefore known as nasal consonants.^ 

24. In English, 1 stands m a class by itself. In its 
production ' the air passage is blocked in the middle, but 
an opening is, or openings are, k ft at the. ?>ide between 
the gdge or edges of the tongue and the back teeth. 
Therefore 1 is called a lateral consonant.* Our 1 
frequently has a double articulation The front part of 
tlie tongue is in contact with the hard palate, and the 


' The passage of the air through the nose may be easily 
demonstrated by smokers who inhale 
If, after inhaling, thej pronounce m, 
n or q they will clearly see that the 
nasal passage is open, whilst the oral 
is closed Non-smokers may prove the 
passage of the air through the nose 
with the aid of a visiting card and a 
piece of cold glass, as shown in the 
accompanying dm^’ram One edge of 
the card shmild be placed horizontally 
under the nose, against the upper hp , 
the other should be piessed against the 
glass When these nasal consonants 
are uttered it will be found that only ^ 
the portion of the glass above the card 

will be dimmed by condensation of the tte Glass c Card, 
moist breath Fig. 2 

^ If the air be breathed tn with the tongue in the position 
for 1 , the passage of the cool air along ibe side or sides of 
the tongue will be distinctly fell, (For the mam varieties of 
I see § 89 sq ) 
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middle presents a rather hollow surface, whilst the back 
approaclies the soft palate somewhat in the position for 
the vowel u. This Rives 2 a peculiar “ timbre,” which is 
particularly noticeable at the end of such words as table 
teibl, people piipl, and hopeful hoiipfl, or awful o:fl.‘ 
The figure below illustrates the tongue position of 1 in 
these words. Acoustically, it makes practically no 
difference whether the sound is produced through one 
or two side passages. 



Tongue position of "dark '' 1, 
Fig 3 “ 


25. Fj like j, IS alone m its class in our language. In 
its production the tip of the tongue makes a rapid 
succession of taps against the teeth or the teeth ridge, 
producing a rolling sound. Therefore r is said to 
belong to the polled class of consonants.’ A large 

^ For explanation of i see § 63 

* Reproduced by permission from the "Outline of English 
Phonetics, ” by D Jones 

° Many people think that they cannot make this kind of r. 
No one, whose speech organs are normal, is really incapable of 
making it, or any other kind of rolled sonnd occurring in human 
speech Persistent practice is all that is required after the manner 
of production is once understood. (See § 93 ) The acquirement 
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) 

proportion of speakers of Southern English rarely use 
this consonant 

26 The remaining twelve consonants are produced 
by the friction of the breath in some narrowed passage 
and are known as fricatives. 

27. Secondly, consonants may be classified according 
to the organ articulating them. Those which are the 
result of breath modification, produced by the action 
of the two lips, are called labials, or, more strictly, 
biiabials. Such are p, 1>, m and w.‘ If the lower lip 
acts in conjunction with the upper front teevh, as m tne 
case (rf f and v, we have what are known as labio- 
dental consonants. 

28. In the case of those consonants, in which the 
action of the tongue plays a proniinent part, it is ysual 
to omit the prefix lingiio- and use a nomenclature 
which indicates that part of the roof of the mouth, which 
the tongue approaches or touches in their pioduction. 
Tongue-tip or tongue-blade consonants, such as t, n, s, 9 
and their voiced fellows, are called dentals." 

29. The only normal English consonant formed by 


of this sound is very important There is, perhaps, no sound the 
mispronunciation of which is so objectionable to a native ear as 
that of any of the varieties of the so-callcd r 

' W has, like I, a double articulation, the back of the tongue 
being raised to the u position This is important, as in some 
languages two varieties of I and W are found (See §§90 and 95 ) 

’ Strictly speaking, our so-called dentals, with the exception of 
6 and ^ are not true dental, but alveolar sounds, being formed 
at, or near the alveolus, or the ridge of the upper gums There 
are also certain tongue tip and tongue-blade consonants which 
^ are produced near the junction of the hard and soft palates. (See 
' S 129.) 
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the tongue-front and the hard palate is the sound of the 
letter y in j’cs, jes, for which the symbol is used in 
phonetic script, j is a palatal sound. 

30. Those consonants which are formed by the 
tongue-back and the soft palate or velum, namely k, q 
and q, bear the name velar*. 

31. We have, as a rule, m English, only one con- 
sonant sound produced m the larynx, namely h. This is 
known as glottal.* 

32. The third and last classification of consonants 
depends on the absence or presence of the vibration 
of the vocal chords during the emission of the sounds. 
p, t, f and ^ for instance, are unaccompanied by voice 
produced by this vibration, and are therefore called 
breathed, voiceless, or unvoiced consonants. Their 
similarly articulated fellows b, d, v and 5 are accom. 
panted fay the vibration of the vocal chords, and in con- 
sequence they are known as voiced consonants. 

33. The English consonants can now be tabulated 
so as to shew at a glance (l) where they are produced, 
(2) how they are produced, and (3) whether they are 
unvoiced or voiced In the table given below the un- 
voiced consonants are underlined. 


^ In individual cases, and especially in the East End of London, 
a glottal plosive, the Arabic aUf-hamza , may be heard Indeed, 
It IS by no means uncommon as a substitute for t between two 
vowels, and before 1 and r It is also found with similar usage m 
many parts of the country, including Norfolk, and it is quite regular 
in the Glasgow dialect In German Buhnenaussprache, or 
stage-pronunciation, it is the initial sound of all important words 
beginning with a vowel symbol The phonetic symbol is the 
use of which may be illustrated by the pronunciations k(3*^l and 
6a:^:ii for ketl and Ooitiin kettle and thirteen. 



CHAPTER I. 


SOME REASONS FOR THF. STUDY OF PHONETICS. 

1. It IS difficult, though by no means impossible, for 
persons whose speech-habits are already formed to 
acquire a perfect, or practically perfect, pronunciation 
of a language not their own. A few individuals may 
learn to speak correctly by the faculty of imitation. 
Others learn to speak with considerable fluency, but 
with an imperfect accent. 

2. Imperfection of accent may be overcome by the 
study of Phonetics, which may he described as^be 
science which deals with the gymnastics of the organs 
of speech, both in theory and piactice."^ This study 
is therefore essential to foreign missionaries and all 
students who have not learned the language, which they 
are to use, m their childhood. With few individual 
exceptions, it is by this study alone that persons whose 
speech-habits are fixed can acquire new ones and 
abandon at will those of their own tongue, producing 
those of the language under study, as it were by second 
nature. 

3. It must be remembered that no two languages, no 
tv^o dialects of the same language even, are absolutely 
alike in their speech-sounds, and that, although the 
sounds may be nearly alike, the differences between 
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them are sufficient for a “ foreigner’s ” pronunciation 
to be unpleasant to the “ native ear,” even if mispro- 
nunciation does not lead to actual misunderstanding or 
to perversion of sense. 

4. And indeed, mistakes both ludicrous and serious 
have been made through lack of observation on the 
part of the phonetically untrained. The neglect of a 
slight detail of tone, or the omission or insertion of 
some sound, practically inappreciable to the untrained 
ear, may entirely change the meaning of a word or a 
sentence. Thus 'in Burmese, we may wish to ask for..^ 
portmanteau, but if we use the wrong intonation we 
really call for a /log, both words being pha. * with this 
difference; — the word for frog is uttered with a falling 
tone, whilst that for a portmanteau has a level one. 
The question of tone is still more important m most 
dialects of Chinese, where words may have as many as 
SIX or more main meanings according to the musical 
variation in pilch. There is a rase on record of a lady 
informing Chinese children that American soldiers ride 
on cats This mKtmderslandmg was due to the fact 
that she did not jealise that the word ma meant horse 
with one tone and cat with, another. In Uganda, we 
may order a man to be kittl'd kuta instead of released 
kutha , the two verbs differing only in the aspiration of 
the t. Similar misunderstandings might be cited in 
most other languages, but the examples given above 
suffice to show the importance of speaking a language 

‘ Underlined symbols are phonetic, not nomic. ^ in pbonetid' 
symbols has not the value of oar English digraph as m the 
word phial, but it indicates a ^ followed by a perceptible pt^ 
of breath. 
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TABLE OF ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 



Libial 

I abto 
dental 

Dental ^ 'll}'' 

\ elir i 

Glot 

tal 

Pi osi\ l 

m 


t d 




Nasal 

m 


n 


■1 

■ 

Lateral 



1 


(1) 

1 




1 



■ 

Fricative 

• 

w 

f V 

6 8 s z 

io I 

J 


h 


The twou consonants 1 and w, which appear twice in 
the table, have a double articulation. 


34. It will be noticed that the unvoiced and voiced con- 
sonants generally arrange themselves in p ms. The voiced 
exceptions are the three nasals m, ii, ij , the lateral 1, the 
rolled i_, and the fricatives w i and 2 ,, ■" hich are found 
as a rule in the voiced form only The unvoiced forms 
occur regularly in some languages, and may be heard 
occasionally in English They may be indicated, when 
needful, by placing a small circle under the symbol for 
the corresponding voiced form, thus m, 11 , q, 1, r, w, i, j, 

ooooooon 

the sign o being pictorial of the open glottis The one 
unvoiced consonant, which as a rule has no companion, is 
h A voiced form is however frequently present, though 
hardly detectable by the untrained ear, between two 
•vowels, as in the words aha and perhaps. h is 
used as the phonetic symbol for the voiced h*. 

For fuller details of English consonant sounds see * The 
Pronunciation of English, D Jones See also Script Forms of 
Special Phonetic Letters 
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35. To the student who is phonetically untrained 
it might seem that two very frequently heard con- 
sonants are omitted from the list. These are the 
sounds so often spelled by the letters ch as in church 
t SoitS , and by j or as in judge d^^Ad^ The blend- 
ing of the two consonants is so intimate that many 
people receive the impression of one consonant sound 
only. If, however, we compare the acoustic effect of 
the combination of t and £ m the word church with 
that heard in the words that shows Siet !touz, we shall 
realise thal; there are two tongue positions for each 
combination, but that in the former the blending is 
much more intimate. The t and ^ of church belong 
to the same syllable, whilst those of that shows belong 
to different syllables.’ (See § 59.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ENGLISH VOWELS. 

36. The vowels, like the consonants, can be classified 
in more than one way. Of course, as a vowel is 

1 Many people, even amongst those phonetically trained, are 
convinced that the ch ol church is a simple sound, i e one 
having a definite obstruction, a period of closure and a release 
I am quite unable to agree with them To me it is plain that 
there is a complete stop, the relaxation of which gives rise to 
a weak plosion, followed by friction produced by an almost 
imperceptible lowering of the tongue In my own case the 
complete stop is made with the tip of the tongue in the alveolar 
position, the blade being already in place for the fricative J, 
which 6nds outlet by a slight lowering of the tongue-tip If the 
order of the sound is reversed, and that shows is pronounced 
zuoj tseS, it can hardly be doubtful that there are two distinct 
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essentially a voiced sound*, we can have no classification 
corresponding to the unvoiced and voiced of the con- 
sonants, but we shall find that there are sub-classifica- 
tions which will allow us to regard vov'els from different 
points of view. 

37. The first determining factor of the class into 
which we put a vowel is the part of the tongue by 
means of which the breath stream is so modified as 
to produce characteristic sound. If, in the produc- 
tion of any given vowel sound, the tongue-front is the 
highest part, such vowel is called front. 0i our own 
language these vowels are a, cc, e, e, i and i:. Figure 4 
shows the tongue positions for the chief front vowels. 



, sounds Instrumental phonetics will doubtless solve this problem 
before long 

1 There are, however, whispered and breathed "vowels." 
(See § 136 ) 

. ’ Reproduced by permission from the "Outline of English 
Phonetics," by D. Jones. 


C 
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Should the tongue-back be the highest articulating 
division the vowel is known as back, those of Bnglish 
being g, o, o: a^, o, u and u£_ The positions of the 
tongue for the chief back vowels is shown in Figure 5. 



Fig. 5 » 


If the vowel is produced by an intermediate part of the 
tongue in the highest position we speak of the resulting 
vowel as mixed. In English, 0 _ and o: belong to this 
class. 

38. The second factor which determines the class 


* It seems to me that it is not quite certain whether A. 
should be definitely classed amongst the back vowels. In my 
own case it is certainly so, but I have found that, in the case 
of foreigners, acoustically identical vowels could be produced 
with the tongue in the mixed position This result was un- 
doubtedly obtained by a variation in the accompanying lip 
position It IS doubtful also if English a is a true back vowel 
® Reproduced by permission from the “ Outline of English 
Phonetics," by D. Jones. 
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into which a vowel should go is the amount of 
space left open between the tongue and the ’palate. 
For this purpose we divide the space between the 
widest and the narrowest passage capable of giving 
rise into a vowel sound into two mam imaginary 
parts. These we call open and close. Types of 
open vowels are a and i and u arc typical of close 
vowels. It IS convenient to make two sub-divisions, to 
which, for i^nt of better names, are given those of 
half-open and half-close. To the former class 
belongs and to the latter o. 

39. *A third classification depends upon the lip- 
position. If we watch the changes m the formation 
of the lips as we pass from the vowel m to the vowel m, 
we shall notice that with each degree of the raising 
of the back of the tongue there is a corresponding (or, 
as it may be called, sympathetic) rounding and pro- 
trusion of the lips. This rounding is accompanied by 
a reduction of the size of the opening between the 
lips. On the other hand, in the utterance of the front 
vowels from a to i: this lip-rounding is absent, though 
other characteristic changes in shape may be noticed 
We therefore classify our \oi\els as rounded and 
unrounded vowels.' 

40. It IS now possible to draw up a table of English 
vowel sounds, similar to the table of consonant sounds 
in § 33. In this table we can see at a glance (l) 

* ^ In our own language the front vowels are unrounded and most 

of the back vowels are mors or lebs rounded It will be seen, when 
some foreign vowel sounds are dealt with, that the position of 
the lips is not always in s\nipathy with that of the tongue, and 
fherefore a sub-division will be ^ded to the vowel classification, 
vtz front-rounded and back-unrounded (See§109sq) 
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whether a vowel is front or back, (2) whether it is 
pronounced with or without lip rounding, and (3) what 
IS the degree of the opening of the breath passage. 
An additional classification will be made under the 
heading of “ Quantity.” (See Chap. VIII.) 

TABLE OF ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS. 



Front Mixed Back 

Close 

> 4’ 1 

i: 1 u: u 

Half -close 

e 0 *" 

Half -open 

6 A 

9 

Open 

SB 

a 


* rounded 


CHAPTER VII. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

41. The term diphthong is applied to the emission 
of two vowel sounds in one and the same syllable” with 


* In comparative phonetics it is advisable to use the symbols D 
and' n: to represent these English vowels, reserving o for the 
"cardinal” o which is half open. (See Appendix on 'Cardinal 
vowels ) 

^ For an explanation of Syllable see § 62. 
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one and *the same breath impulse, giving to the un- 
trained ear the impression of a single sound. So strong 
IS this impression that we are apt to speak of the “ long 
a ” of the word hay, and the “ long o ” of the word foe. 
These so-called long vowels are in reality diphthongs 
the “ long a” is £ followed by a very short i, and the 
“ long 0 ’’ IS o^followed by a short u. The truth of this 
statement may be illustrated by pronouncing rather 
slowly Eh ' Eh • Eh ' and Oh 1 Oh ' Oh * If the 
speaker watiflies his lips he will notice that the utter- 
ance of these sounds is accompanied b^ a change 
in the ^rm assumed by the lips.* In fact most of our 
so-called long vowels are not simple sounds, but diph- 
thongs. 

42. Diphthongs are of three kinds. — (l) falling, 
those m which the first element is predominant, (2) 
level, those in which the two elements are of equal 
importance, and (3) rising, those in which the second 
element is the predominant partner. In English, falling 
diphthongs are the rule, as is the case m the word hear 
hio”, but many people pronounce this word m certain 
circumstances as a rising diphthong liTo We may even 
hear the level variety in this and similar words. In 
transcribing English phonetically, -we assume it as a fact 
that our diphthongs are falling, and, in order to avoid 


‘ It may be taken as axiomatic that any change of organic 
, position produces a corresponding modification of sound. 

* The symbol ^ is used, ivhen necessary, to denote the weaker 
partner m the diphthong The predominance of one of the 
elements depends not only on length but also on “stress." 
See § 64.) 
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the use of diacritical marks, we merely write the two 
ordinary vowel symbols, thus liio . 

43. 'Below IS a list of diphthongs usually heard 
among educated Southern English speakers (The 
second symbol indicates the sound to which the second 
element tends, not necessarily that which it attains.) 


ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS. 


Phonetic Symbols. 

Key Word. 

Phonetic Spelling 

61 

day 

del 

ai 

aisle 

ail 

oi r 

joy 

dsoi 

a,u 

hough 

ban* 

ou 

low 

lou 


hear 

hi8 

E8 

pear 

pso 

03 

four 

foe’ 

uo 

poor 

puo’ 


44. To this list may be added two other diphthongs, 
i] and im, often heard in Southern English speech m 
place of the true long i: and u: respectively. Thus ^ 
and truw are not infrequent instead of ^ and tin:. 
The student should carefully note any variations from 
the diphthongs already given, both in dialects and in the 
pronunciation of individual spealrers. 


^ In dialects the word naught nairt is a better example than 
the one given 

Many Southern English speakers do not use this diphthong, 
but substitute for it the pure vowel o:, thus making four fo: 
rhyme with paw po: . 

® A great many people pronounce 08_ or 08 or o: instead of the 
diphthong 118 in such words as poor pu8 , sure Su9, giving these 
words the laluespOD, poo, po: and Joo, $08 and $0: 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LENGTH OR QUANTITY, AND CHARACTER 
OR QUALITY 

45. The length of time occupied in uttering speech 
sounds vanes considerably, ranging from 05 of a 
second for a final d to about 43 of a second for 
We speak of the period of utterance as length or 
quantity, 

46. In an introductory book of this nature it is not 
necessary to deal m hundredths of a second, but we must 
recognise that there are different degrees m the length 
of the sounds we utter. For our purposes it suffices 
to distinguish two mam degrees of length. The vowel 
of put put IS short, that of boot biut is long. By these 
terms short and long it is not meant that any particular 
sound IS short or long in comparison with any other 
particular sound, but that the same sound can have these 
two degrees of length. Short sounds are not marked by 
any special sign, but to indicate that a sound is long the 
symbol : is used Intel mediate degrees of length are 
usually left unmaiked, and in the transcription of our 
own, amongst several other, languages we adopt the 
convention that a sound, normally long in stressed 
syllables, becomes medium m length when the syllable 
is unstressed.’ Consonants as well as vowels may be of 

* See Meyer's " Englische Lautdauer ” 

^ For explanation of the terms stressed and unstressed see § 64 
In attitudinize 11 is long, in attitude it is medium This 
medium length may be denoted by ' after the vowel symbol I 
have used this sign in " English Humour in Phonetic Transcript ” 
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various quantity, but m our own language these differ- 
ences are of little importance, and do not influence the 
meaning of the words in which they occur. There are, 
however, languages in which consonant quantity is of 
great importance, and cases do occur in English where 
consonants are prolonged.* 

47. In English the character of certain vowels varies 
with their quantity. Thus the vowels of the words stt 
sit and seat s^ differ not only in their duration, but 
also in their effect upon the ear as legards their 
character o/ quality. If we ask a Frenchman, who 
has not been phonetically trained, to utter th^se two 
words, we shall notice that though his two vowels are 
not of the same length they are identical in quality. 
His pronunciation of seat is very nearly that of an 
Englishman, but that of stt strikes us as being peculiar. 
This IS due to the fact that he pronounces both vowels 
with the tongue in the same position and form. We 
English, how'ever, slightly alter the position of the 
tongue when we wish to differentiate between the long 
and the short variety of the two vowels. The position 
of part of the articulating portion of the tongue is 
lowered and somewhat retracted for the short vowel, 
and a smaller portion of its surface is in contact with 
the roof of the mouth. Thus, m the case of our short 
vowel, the air passage is wider than it is for the long 


(Heffer, Cambridge) to indicate that the vowel which it accom- 
panies may be long or short with corresponding degrees of 
tenseness (See § 48) , might be used if it is necessary to show 

that a vowel is unchanged in character by becoming medium in 
quantity 

' See § 75 dealmg with double consonants. 
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voweL Hence some phoneticians name these twin 
varieties naPPOW and Wide. Others consider that m 
the articulation there is a difference in the tension of 
the muscles of the tongue, and hence they speak of 
tense and lax vowels. In this book such vowels will 
be called for convenience tense or lax, without prejudice 
to other terms, which may be suggested and adopted 
as the science of Phonetics advances. The difference 
between tense and lax articulation may be illustrated by 
a cross secti¥)n of the roof of the mouth and the tongue. 



Tense artioulatiou La-c articulation 

T T Teeth Tongue Roof of the Mouth 

Fig 6 

In each case the bjg'hest artJcuJatwg part of the tongue 
IS practically at the same elevation, and the difference 
in the quality of the resulting sounds is due to the form 
the tongue assumes in uttering the vowels. 

48 In English we have several pairs of vowels, the 
one of which has a tense and the other a lax articulation, 
and the question of tenseness or laxness is closely 
associated with the quantity of the vowels in question. 
The long u: and i: have a tense articulation : the short 
u and i_are of the lax type. Similarly the long a of 
bird ba:d is more tense than that of the short o of mother 
mjdSo , and the long o: of all off than the short o of hot 
hot. 

49. Since in English the long vowels (with the 
exception of a:) are tense, it is not usual to mark 
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tenseness or laxness by means of any diacnlic other 
than the sign of length. When, as is the case in some 
languages, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
tense and lax varieties of the same vowel we use the 
acute accent j to mark the tense, and the grave accent ^ 
to indicate the lax vowels. We can thus differentiate 
between the Frenchman’s and our own prommciation 
of sit as follows . — sit. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ASSIMILATION, DISSIMILATION, ASSIBILATION. 

50. Sounds which are adjacent to one another have 
a tendency, more or less perceptible, to react one upon 
the other, so that one of them borrows some character- 
istic or characteristics from its neighbour./ For instance, 
n, which is a dental nasal, may become, when followed 
by a labial consonant, a labial nasal , thus we may over 
and over again hear from the pulpit or the reading desk 
Saint Paul pronounced sompo;! instead of bon(t)po:P . 
Similarly the q of the word strength streq0 frequently 
changes from the velar q to the dental n, owing to 
the neighbourhood of the dental 0.” ^Such borrowing 
of characteristics of neighbouring sounds is called 
assimilation. 

1 Also pronounced sin(t)p3:l and sn(t)po:l. Bracketed 
symbols indicate optional omission of the sound 

^ This pronunciation stren9 ts common xn Scotland 
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51. Assimilation may be divided into two main 
classes, established and accidental. By established 
assimilation must be understood that which has’become 
so usual in our speech that its omission would amount 
to mispronunciation by accidental is meant assimilation 
which is merely an individual speaker’s economy of 
effort. Examples of established assimilation are to be 
found in the words congregation koggrigci^n and observe 
ahzaiv. In the former instance n becomes q through 
the influencf of the succeeding and in the latter the s 
IS voiced owing to the preceding voiced h. jj^n instance 
of accj^ental assimilation is to be found in the careless 
pronunciation of the word ribbon nhii as iihm , where the 
dental nasal n becomes a labial nasal m through the 
influence of the labial h The Sanscrit grammarians 
reduce consonant assimilation to a system under the 
name of Sandhi (conjunction) by the rules of which 
consonants coming in contact with certain others 
undergo definite changes. 

5?,. Assimilations of both classes mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph may be put into \arious sub- 
classes on various principles. And, as assimilation 
plays an impoitaiit role in practically all languages, 
every student of linguistics' should be able to 


1 Students of linguistics ought, from the lery nature of the 
study, to be also students of phonetics Correct pronunciation 
is no less important than correct grammatical expression Besides, 
no efficient study of the history of a language can be undertaken 
without a knowledge of the laws of sound change Through lack 
of such knowledge ridiculous mistakes have been made by would- 
be philologists Thus Mdnage insisted that Alfana, the name 
given by Ariosto to Gradasso's horse, was derived from the Latin 
eqiius This derivation was ridiculed by the Chevalier d' Aceilly 
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appreciate, reproduce, and classify every type of the 
phenomenon.* 

53. The first questions the phonetician should 
ask himself are (i) Does the preceding affect the 
succeeding sound (or sounds) ? (ii) Does the succeed- 
ing sound (or sounds) affect the preceding ? and (in) 
Do the sounds affect one another? If the first sound 
carries its influence forward the assimilation is said to 
be progressive; if the succeeding sound affects the 
preceding, it is an example of regressive ^Assimilation, 
and if the afljacent sounds act upon each other more or 
less equally the influence may be called reciprocal, or 
double. In all three types may be found examples of 
complete or of partial assimilation ’ Languages differ 
m their preference for one or other type, though, generally 
speaking, each may be found in any given language. 
English, together with other Germanic languages, 
seems to iike the progressive \anefy, as instanced 
by the words leads liidx ,” foxes fnksi/, , u'atcr u a:to 
(originally watoi), bacon not unconiiiionly pronounced 


as follows — 

Alfana wQTit d’ cquui> sans donte, 

Mais il faut convcnir aussi 
Qu' t venir de jusqu’ ici, 

II a bien change sur la route 

^ In the case of a language to be reduced to writing for the 
first time, the phonetic alphabet provides the means of symbolising 
established assimilation Accidental assimilation ma-yi except for 
scientific purposes, be neglected (See Ch XXII ) 

2 Complete assimilation is exemplified in Italian atto Qtto 
for the original akto . Parlial assimilation is found especially in 
diphthongs 

® Compare with heats hi:ts. 
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boiki] instead of 1icik(o)ii * German examples of pro- 
gressive assimilation are found in haben li(i:bm, dcnlten 
dEijkij , hast dll li.i^l in “ Assimilation in French and 
other Romance languages is generally regressive 
Instances in French are anecdote aiiEgdat, tasse de the 
taz do to, observe oii^^siv '* Italian gi\es tin vtaggiatore 
urij' viaddijiitoiip , Spanish tin moiuento urn momciito and 
Portuguese veil to vent a Recipiocal assimilation is 
common in ^liphthongs, and may occur also between 
consonants. In the English diphthong ei of the word 
fate felt , the noimal ej_ as heard in get,% somewhat 
raised and becomes slightly tense, whilst on the other 
hand the j. is somewhat lower than that heard vapitf In 
German, the diphthongs orthographically written en and 
an, doubtless originally pronounced cii and su respectively, 
have both become the o and s having, by regressive 

* E\amples of regreiiive assimilation are not common in 
standard English, but they occur occasionally, even m the mouths 
of educated speakers For instance, 4'ive me gimmi(:) , by and by 
bai(o)mhai, gloiy dloiii, hoiscshoe hotSSu:, how do yon do 
liaudsodll: . The last example is rather a case of assibilation 
through assimilation (See S 50 sq ) In most of these examples the 
assimilation is partial only, and sometimes it is not truly regressive 
but reciprocal 

^ Progressive assimilation is sometimes found in French, as 
exemplified by pied 1190 for pje This type can be practically 
reduced to rule of thumb (See " Sons du frangais,” Passy ) 

“ Compare with English observe ohzoiv , in which the 
assimilation is progressii e 

* This IS not a bilabial m but a labio dental (iih'ch m default of 
a special type might be reinosentcd by llF ), represented by IT). 

® This IS true m my own case, as well as in that of many 
educated people of my acquaintance The I.ondon tendency 
with this diphthong is to lower the position of the longue for both 
e and i, with the result that f.nst fleet and fact may be heard. 
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assimilation, pulled the tongue position of u forward, 
whilst as compensation, the anticipated back vowel has, 
owing to progressive assimilation, both retracted the 
tongue position of e and e and at the same time 
preserved some measure of lip rounding. 

54. There is yet another point of view from 
which assimilation may be looked at for the purposes 
of classification, namely, the acoustic effect due to 
modification of articulation. This has glready been 
suggested above, m the examples given of reciprocal 
assimilation^. It may have been noticed, as in the case 
of leads, anecdote, that an originally unvoiced'" sound 
becomes voiced. We speak of such assimilation as 
being from bfeath to voice. Where a normally 
voiced sound changes to unvoiced as the result of 
assimilation, it may be described as from voice to 
breath, an example of which is found m the French 
obsei~ve and the German hast du.‘ Sometimes a pair of 
sounds having one marked common articulation are as- 
similated. Thus the n of M«in Italian andSpanishbecomes 
rg before viaggtatore and m before momeiito,t\\s common 
feature being nasalisation of the consonants n and m. 
Similarly we find m English that the normal s of horse 
changes to S m the compound horse-shoe, “the common 
factor” being dental fricative quality. No really satis- 
factory name for such assimilation has been found, but for 
want of a better position changed or shifted may be 
suggested. 

1 This IS comparatively rare in English, and even when it does 
occur the assimilation is usually partial only Examples are 
puma p]U:ma , which becomes pijutmo or pQUimo (lor Q 
see § 97), qmte kwait, heard as kwwait or kwait. 
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55. Portuguese vcuto is an example of a normally 
oral vowel e becoming nasal owing to the prpximity 
of the nasal consonant n, which tends to maintain 
the lowered position of the soft palate. On the 
other hand a normally nasalised sound may become 
purely oral owing to the neighbourhood of an oral 
fellow. A good specimen of this is given by Professor 
Passy in the word iiioiisieiir mas)!! or iiiosjO. In rapid 
speech the vowel of the fust sylhible is elided, and 
consequently m is subjected to the influence of s. 
Owing to economy of effort’ the velum fais to lower 
itself aad the vocal chords are not set in motion. Con- 
sequently the voice labial nasal m is replaced by an 
unvoiced oral p, and the word is pronounced psjd ° 
Assimilations of this class can be termed Ofal to 
nasal and nasal to opal respectively. 

56. It IS impossible to deal heie anything like 
adequately with the question of assimilation. The 
field for investigation is vast, and the laws of the 
phenomenon are still imperfectly codified, but a great 
deal of extremely useful data has been put together by 
such authors as P. Passy, jespersen, Victor, D. Jones, 
and others. Most of the works mentioned in the 
bibliography contain x-aluable information on the 
subject. The student of a new language should make 


1 Economy of effort js sometimes called laziness, but the two 
terms are by no means sj nonymous Economy of effort attains 
the result aimed at hr the shortest means Laziness produces 
either a mediocre result or none at all 

® This IS an example of what might be called redoubled 
as»milation Another is found in the pronunciation of the 
French word second, which m certain positions (from a phonetic 
point of view) is sotjo, in others zg5 . 
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endeavours to find out whether assimilation exists in 
the language under study (as it most probably does), 
and if it does exist, to what classes and sub-classes it 
belongs. 

57. Many of the terms used in classifying the 
various types and sub-types of assimilation are some- 
what uncouth, and decidedly cumbersome. I venture 
to suggest to those interested in the subject the follow- 
ing as specimens of a terminology, which may be con- 
siderably amplified. 

Terminology. 

Established 
Accidental 

[These may, if need- 
ful, be prefixed to 
the following] 

Progressive voiced 
Progressive breathed 

Progressive nasalised 
Progressive shifted 
Regressive voiced 
Regressive breathed 
Regressive nasalised 
Regressive shifted 

* So far as I know this assimilation is always accidental, and 
not infrequently individual, among standard speakers of English 
It IS not uncommon m Cockney and North American English. 
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Shifted sounds may be still further more or less 
definitely indicated by adding to the terminology already 
suggested labial, dental, palatal, etc , to show m what 
direction the shifting takes place. 

58. A 'phonetic phenomenon which is the opposite of 
assimilation is dissimilation, in the case of which like 
sounds for some reason or other become unlike in some 
characteristic or other. An example of dissimilation is 
found in the French word peleriii, Enghbli pilgrim, both 
of which are derived fiom the Latin egn«(/;/i. The 
repetition of £ was found difficult or objectionable, and 
hence the lateral 1 was substituted for one of them 
Similarly paravieduiii has become palfrey. In Greek 
we find via-Tof for Triflroy (6 = r*). Dissimilation is 
not of great interest to those who are studj mg language 
for the purposes of speaking, but all students of etymology 
should know of its existence. Dissimilation acts as a 
bar to furtlier cJiange, whereas there is httie limit to the 
changes produced by assimilation. 

59. The combinations of the dental plosives t 
and d with the corresponding fricatives s, j, z and 5 
give rise to a good deal of contiovcrsy amongst 
phoneticians In some cases the combination is so 
intimate that it is appreciated as a single effort , in 
others it is felt to be the meeting of two individually 
articulated consonants. The words churches t^ait^iz 
and jiidges d^ \dyz may be used as examples of the 
different degrees of combination. The first tj and d.i; 
give a very marked impression of being but one 
sound. The second appeal to the ear move as two 
separately articulated consonants. This individuality 
of the elements can be yet more clearly heard m that 


D 
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shop 8 ?et Sop* If it be necessary in any particular 
language, which is rarely the case, to differentiate the 
very intimate from the loose combi^tion, a bind „ may 
be used for the former, e g. tjatSiz, dgAdsiz .” The latter 
may be indicated by a hyphen, thus nAt-^el 

60. In the examples given above modern spelling 
has to a limited extent kept pace with development of 
pronunciation. The original Greek KvpiaKri kyiiake; 
appears in Anglo-Saxon as circe perhaps circe'* , and has 
eventually become tJoitS, as we now pronounce it. 
Similarly the Latin jndiccin produced ]tige 5y:5 in 
French and now is heard in English as d.^Adg This 
change from non-sibilant to sibilant character is known 
as assibilation, which is really a type of assimilation 
carried to a considerable degree. 

61. Orthography has not invariably, even to a 
limited extent, kept pace with change of pronunciation, 
and we find the same combination of letters sometimes 
assibilated and sometimes with fairly normal pronuncia- 
tion. In the word tune* tit is pronounced tiui, but in 
fortune it is tS(o) . Some knowledge of the phenomenon 
of assibilation will probably be useful to those who 
study cognate languages. As a good example of the 


1 No example of final d preceding initial 5 is to be found 
m English an example m French is grande joie 

* Two very interesting articles by Dr A Frinta on this 
question are to be found m "Le Maltre Phonitique,” 1908, p 74, 
and 1909, p 54 

* For C see § 119 The reconstructed pronunciations given in 
tins and the following paragraph are conjectural only, though 
probable 

* Tune is often vulgarly pronounced tjum or tSjum 
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way in which assibilation works, the word action may 
be cited. The original Latin actionem aktiSnem must 
have passed through some such pronunciations as 
aktjon, aktq:jo(n) , aktsao(n) till it arrived at aksjS in 
modern French and lekSMn in English. 


CHAPTER X. 


^LLAELES. SYLLABIC SOUNDS. STRESS, 
BRE.ATH-GROUPS. 

62. When we say such a word as unpetnostty 
imgetjuositi, we feel that it seems to divide itself up 
into sections, each of which is felt to be a unit in itself. 
Each of these units rs called a syllable.' The im- 
pression of syllabic division is due mainly to the fact 
that certain sonorous sounds are separated from one 
another by sounds which aie intrinsically less sonorous', 
or which are rendered less sonorous by a more or less 
abrupt diminution of the breath effort. Thus in the 
word unpetnostty impctjupsiti , the vowels i and e are 
separated by the less sonorous consonant sounds m 

^ The question as to what a syllable ts has not yet been satis- 
factorily settled No definition hitheito evolved has sufficed to 
meet all cases Those who are interested in the question should 
read " Lehrbuch der Phonetik," O Jespersen, § 191 sq and 
“Petite phon^tique comparte," P Passy, § 110 sq 

“ Vowels are more sonorous than consonants (and open vowels 
are more so than close ones) Even a vowel may serve to act as 
the “ frontier line ’ ' between two syllables. See “Pronunciation 
of English," D Jones, § 204 
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and £; the vowels u and o are separated by a dimi- 
nution of the breath force and so on. Hence in the 
word tiiipetuosity we have six of these sonorous vowxl 
sounds separated from one another, either by consonants 
naturally less sonoious or by a diminution of breath 
force. Therefore we have si\ syllables 

63. Syllabic sounds are generally \ owels, but this is 
not always the case The consonants m, n, q and _1 
being particularly sonorous as compared with most 
other consonants, and being closely alliecf to vowels in 
the degree of openness of the passages in which they 
are formed, can act as syllabic sounds. This is ^le case 
in such words as prism pi izin, vision, vigii , bacon bcikij 
(the n in careless pronunciation becoming ij^ , see ^ 53) 
and people pi:pl. ‘ When it is necessary to mark the 
syllabic character of a consonant, it may be done by 
means of a small perpendicular stroke ^ placed over or 
under it. Thus the tns.s} liable nature of paisonage can 
be distinguished from the dissyllabic of parsnip by the 
notations pciisiiid^, pn:f-nip ° 

64. We do not utter each syllable of a w’ord or each 
word of a sentence with the same force or emphasis^ 

1 Those whose nati\ e tongue has no sj liable consonants think that 
they hear 0 or A before the sjllabic consonant Thus a Ficnch- 
man imagines that we say pii/.om, Vljan. Arabic words 
which are monosyllabic in the mouths of native speakers become 
dissyllabic when borrowed into Urdu Thns izm, bazin a.Tidfazl 
are pronounced in Urdu izom or lz.\m, hazam or hazAin and 
fgzol or fnzAl . 

2 There are languages in which whole sentences may be made 
in which there is not a single vowel sound For instance Fassy 
in his “Petite phondtique comparde” cites in Czech itit/ pi'it 
sliiz kik, which means “Pass the finger across the neck ” In 
these words the r seems to be the syllabic sound. 
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but we exert our organs of speech so as to make some 
syllable or syllables stand out beyond the others. In 
the word civilisation sivd.uzeiSn' the strongest syllable 
IS zei and the next strongest This force used to 
emphasise certain syllables is called in the language 
of phonetics stress There are many degrees of 
stress, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to 
recognise three at most, which we may call primary, 
secondary^ and weak. Weakly stressed syllables 
may be termed unstressed Primary, the most 
marked stress, is indicated by ' placed in front 
of thd syllable to which it applies, and secondary 
IS indicated by i. Unstressed syllables are left un- 
indicated. The word civilisation with the stress 
marks would be phonetically transcribed isivilaPzeiSn 
(or isivilPsei^n). 

65. In some languages the stress is definitely fixed 
on a certain syllable of a word. But in English we 
do not always stress the same syllable. Considerations 
of contrast or emphasis frequently cause us to transfer 
the stress from the normal to some other position. 
The words competent ''kpmpit.int and uicoiiipetent 
m^kampitont have, when not contrasted with each 
other, the stress usually on the same syllable kam, 
but when we contrast the affirmative with the negative 
form we shift the stress in the latter from kom to 
the privative prefix m- and say 'iiikominitniit. Several 
prefixes such as dis- (amongst others) may take the 
stress when the negative and the affirmative forms are 
contrasted. Stress, when transferred from a normally 


^ Pronounced by some sivilizuijn. 
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to a not normally stressed syllable, is called shifted. 
A very common example of shifted stress is heard m 
the pronunciation of the word absolutely ''aBlisoI(i)ul;)tli. 
which becomes ffiba3'l(i)urtli 

66. The addition of a termination may also cause 
the stress to be shifted to some syllable not stressed 
in the simplest form of the word. Such terminations, 
amongst others, are -al -(o)l, -fton - S(8)ii, -ality -eeliti, 
as instanced m the pronunciation of the ,^words regi- 
ment 'rcdgimont, regimental rcdgi^mentlo)!, decimalise 
^^desimalaiz, ■iecimilisation desimolarzciS ( 3 ) 11 , formal 
T3:m(o)l, formality fj(:)'ma‘hti. It is a good exercise 
for the student of phonetics to make a list of the 
terminations which give rise to a shifting of stress, 

67. In addition to the stress which may be put upon 
any particular syllable or sjllables of a word there is 
stress which may be pul on any word of a sentence 
m order to draw particular attention to that word. 
The question ‘ V/hat have you done with that book?” 
may bo stressed m Si.x different ways — (l) '’hintavju- 
d.vinubb.ulhuk "> (2) hwot^hieviudAii wibSiethuk ? (3) 
hwolov''ju:d mwibboitbuk 'i (4) hwotovju^d vnwiB&fethuk 'i (5) 
liwatovuidAiiM iil^il.ethuk i* (G) hwotovuul vnwiQGiet'^l'mk i* * 
Here each shifting of the stress modifies the meaning 
of the question m a way that will be self-evident to 
the reader who pronounces it aloud.* The kind of 
stress which is put on some particular word or 
words in a sentence is known as sentence-stress. 


* In these examples marked the sentence-stress only has been 
marked In several of the cases the word book bears a con- 
siderable stress, but for the sake of simplicity m the transcription 
this IS left unmarked 
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It IS produced by making an extra breath effort on the 
stressed syllable of the word we particularly wish to 
emphasise. Sentence-stress, apart from word-stress, 
IS not usually indicated in a phonetic transcript. 

68. Rhythmic feeling may sometimes cause the 
shifting of stress in a sentence from the normally 
stressed syllable to some other, for we have a tendency 
to avoid two consecutively stressed syllables. If we 
compare the two sentences “ he is very well-to-do ” 
and “he is qdite well-to-do,” we shall find that owing 
to a sense of rhythm the compound word well-to-do 
would l^e differently stressed in the two cases by most 
speakers; thus: hiiz'vci ffwel-to*’dni , In:z'’kw,ntwoI-ta'du:.* 

69. For convenience in reading and tor lexico- 
graphical purposes we are accustomed m writing and 
printing to split up our sentences into words, but m 
connected speech words are not thus separated. We 
are m the habit of uttering a senes of woids connected 
in sense with one emission of the breath and with no 
break between them, making a pause only when we 
have expressed a complete idea. We should not split 
the sentence I saw you in the city ihi'> ajicfnoon into 
separate words, but should pronounce tlmin as if written 
phonetically !iiso: |u(:)nibo&itii5|ga:ftniiii:ii. We might add 
to the above sentence hut yon didn t see me, and still in 
fairly rapid speech make no break, thus 

aiso;iu(:)in8asiti(lisa:ftoiiumhntiu(:)diihi(0si:mi: . Such 
groupings of words m one emission of bieath are known 


^ Notice if you make any stress dilTcrence in Pimcess Pat 
and Prtneess Patricia in the word Princess Many speakers do 
not shift the stress m these circumstances, and in consequence 
their speech is often of a "sledge-hammer” type. 
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as breath-gpoups. Students should accustom them- 
selves to reading and •writing in breath-groups. They 
will find it very helpful -when they want to study the 
intonation of any language they are learning (See 
§§78 and 79.) And indeed the beginning of language 
acquisition is best made by learning words in groups. 
Probably no one has yet learned a language from 
lexicography alone. 


CPIAPTER XI. 


GLIDES. THEORY OF PLOSIVE CONSONANTS, 
DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

70. When we pass from one speech - sound to 
another the transition is not always instantaneous, 
though it may be so rapid that the human ear cannot 
detect anything between them. During the utterance 
of a word or of a breath-group there is no cessation of 
the flow of air, and, therefore, as the organs of speech 
pass from one position to another there is a senes of 
intermediate sounds. In pronouncing the diphthong 
an, for instance, the tongue positions for the sounds 
seized by the ear are shown in the following diagram 
by the lines marked a and u. 
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rig 7 1 


As the tongue rises ftom the a to the u position it must 
obviously pass through positions which, if maintained, 
would produce some varieties of o and o * But owing 
to the rapidity with which the change is effected the 
intermediate sounds are inappreciable to the ear. These 
intermediate sounds, whether audible or not, are called 
glides. 

71. Audible glides exist in English, but, unless we 
have had some phonetic training, we do not always 
realise their existence. In the pronunciation of the 
word^it by the average Englishman there is an interval 
between the release of the consonant and the setting 

* Reproduced by permission from the “ Outline of English 
Phonetics," by D Jones 

“ If the diphthong au is pronounced with a very gradual 
change of the tongue position the mtermediate vowels may be 
distinctly heard. 
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in vibration of the vocal chords for the vowel n 
During this interval a slight puff of breath escapes 
through the lips, giving rise to what is known as 
aspiration. This is nothing more nor less than an 
unvoiced glide. The diagram given below' gives some 
idea of what takes place as we say the word pit. 


a 


b 


c 


A 


d 


a Obstruction for J). 6 Release for 

ab Stop of 

c Obstruction for t. d Release for b. 

cd Stop of ^ 

AA. Line showing by the " wave ’’ the period during which 
the vocal chords are vibrating 
Fig 8 1 


It Will be seen that at the point where the release of 
the _£ takes place the vocal chords are still quiescent and 
that they are not set in vibration till an appreciable 
time after the release. This glide might, when needful 
to note in writing, be indicated by a very small h placed 
as an exponent after the consonant symbol There is 
also a similar unvoiced glide after the release for t. 
We might, then, write the word pit p‘'it’* .* It is not 


' This diagram is a simplification of results obtained instru- 
men tally. 

’ The aspiration, which we represent by the letter ^ , has 
many values. That which comes between the £ and the ^ of 
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necessary m the transcription of a language which has 
the aspirated variety only to record the existence of the 
aspiration.* 

72. In the previous paragraph the word glide 
has been used for the aspiration following the 
release of the consonant t as the final sound of a 
word. Strictly, the term glide should be used to 
express nothing more than a necessary intermediate 
sound between tno regular speech-sounds. In order 
to simplify terminology, however, the term may apply 
not only to a necessary intermediate sound^ whether 
perceptible or not to the ordinary ear, but also to any 
sound leading up to or following any speech-sound 
represented by the ordinary spelling The normal 
pronunciation of such a word as f/iese i5i:z affords a 
good example of these so-called glides. The initial 
and final consonants are nominally voiced, but 
in the average English pronunciation they are not 
really so during the entiie period of their production. 
In the case of 8 the vocal chords do not begin to 
vibrate till an appreciable time after the obstruction 
has taken place . on the other hand the voice ceases 
before the release for z takes place. Thus the word 

pit IS often neither more nor less than a bieathed (not whispered) I 
After a consonant the aspiration may be a variety of J or S. In 
some languages, popular Danish for instance, it is assimilated 
to the corresponding unvoiced fricative consonant The popular 
Copenhagen resort Tivoli tHvoU is frequently pronounced 
tsivoh . A very convenient symbol has been suggested for this 
aspiration If used, the word pit would be transcribed 

‘ Some languages possess both aspirated and unaspirated con- 
sonants, and it IS essential to take note of these as they are 
frequently sigmhcant. (See §§ 83. 84, 85 ) 
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these is really pronounced with a kind of initial 
0 merging into S and a final z dissolving into some 
variety of Figure 9, again a simplified graph of 
instrumental demonstration, illustrates roughly what 
takes place in the ordinary pronunciation of the word 
these. 



a. Obstruction for S. h Release for S, 

ab. Stop for_8. 

bo. Stop for 

c. Obstruction for Z. 

cd. Stop for£. 

d Release for Z. 

AA Line showing by " wave ” the period during which tbe 
vocal chords are vibrating 
Fig 9. 


The same phenomenon may be noticed m the case of 
all our initial and final voiced consonants, viz. that 
initially the voiced consonants are unvoiced at their 
inception, and that finally they are unvoiced at their 
termination. We might consider that such consonants 
are divided into two parts, which for want of a better 
term we might call the approach and the departure. 
Some phoneticians call them on- and off-glides. 
Thus one might describe the English voiced consonants 
as having an unvoiced approach when initial, and an 
unvoiced departure when final. A better description of 
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i) in the word these would be initially unvocalised 
and the z would then be called finally devocalised 
It may here be set forth as a law, that all our so-called 
^Olced consonants are by most speakers initially unvoca- 
lised at the beginning of a breath-group, and finally 
devocalised when they come at the end of a breath-group 
Medial voiced consonants are usually fully vocalised, 
but there are many individuals who habitually devocalise 
a voiced consonant betw een two voiced sounds, and e\ en 
carry on the tJevocalisation to a following voiced soun I. 
Such people would pronounce the word body pbsdtii, 

73. The glides spoken of in § 72 are unaccompanied 
by the vibration of the vocal chords, and are hence 
known as unvoiced glides. There are however voiced 
glides, which, though not common in conversational style 
m English, may yet be heard in declamation and from 
the pulpit. We have all probably heard the preacher 
who gave us the impression of introducing every voiced 
consonant with o and of finishing all voiced consonants 
with the same sound Such a person’s pronunciation of 
the word these would give a simplified graiih like the 
following . — 



If it be wished to indicate these glides in a phonetic 
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transcript one might write °5i:z° , making use of a dia- 
critical ^to indicate that the formation of the consonant 
is initially preceded by and finally followed by voice.' 

74. Closely allied to the question of glides is the 
Theory of Plosive Consonants. It has been remarked 
in § 17 that a consonant may be considered to consist of 
three parts — obstruction, stop, and release. Now, when 
two plosives are contiguous, each of them, in normal 
English pronunciation, lacks one of its parts. If we 
utter the name Dick the final consonant k is complete, 
having obstruction, stop, and release. Similarly the 
initial t of Turpin has all its three parts. Put if we 
say Dick Turpin we shall find that the k_has no audible 
release, and that no obstruction for the t is perceptible 
except to the very highly trained ear, for the t position 
IS assumed before the back of the tongue quits the k 
position. See the figure below. 



t. Tongue position for^' 
k Tongue position for k. 
Fig 11. 


1 The voiced medial glide is rare in English, but I can recall a 
case where a clergyman, who, until I pointed out his peculianty, 
always inserted a voiced glide between any piosive consonant and 
a following r sound Thus he always said ggreis for grcis 
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There is a period of time when the tongue assumes the 
position indicated by the dotted line, making at the 
same time the stop for both consonants. Similar 
phenomena take plabe in other consonant combinations. 
The student should note and analyse what takes place in 
his own and other people’s pronunciation of such pairs of 
consonants as gd in begged hcgd , pk in topcoat topkout, 
2 ^ in apt ajit, and ^ in hatpin lifctpin. Other combin- 
ations for experiment w'lll doubtless suggest themselves.* 
Such consonant combinations come under the category 
of Sandhi consonants. See § 51. 

75. » Double consonants (so-called) are rare in English 
in the body of a word, though they may be sometimes 
heard in such a word as tmkiioivn Annoim and other 
words beginning with a privative prefix, such as in- or 
dts: They may also be heard m compound words, the 
first element of which ends with the same consonant 
position as that with which the second element begins, 
for example coat-tad konttcil, cup-bcarer kApbsoro. We 
also find double consonants m sentences in which the 
last sound of one word is identical (the question of 
voice or its absence being neglected) with the initial 

giace For further inforraation about glides see "The Pro- 
nunciation of English,” D Jones, and " Lehrbuch der Phonetik,” 
O Jespersen 

* The theory of plosive consonants is very important, some 
languages differing entirely from English and requiring each 
consonant to be completely enunciated with a glide, voiced between 
voiced consonants and unvoiced between unvoiced consonants 
We English say iskto actor with no audible glide between k and 
t in French we hear ak‘'t03ir acteiir A voiced glide may be 
heard m the French ansq^dtit anecdote See "Pronunciation of 
English," §§234to2J8. See also "FeUte phondtique comparde," 
pp. 115 to 118, 
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sound of the following word. The following somewhat 
ridiculous sentence is an example of the latter case; 
Bob put ten mbs straight down InbiniUciiiiiliysticitdaiin. 
Here bp, tt, nii, zs and M are, so far as the positions of 
the articulating organs are concerned, pairs of con- 
sonants of which each member is of identical formation. 
But the first of each pair has no perceptible release and 
the second has no perceptible obstruction. The real 
difference between a double and a single consonant is 
that the latter has a longer stop than the former. If 
one of the pair is voiced, that part of the stop by 
which It IS suggested to the ear is voiced, and the other 
part unvoiced,’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


INTONATION 

76. We do not utter all the words of a sentence, nor 
all the syllables of a word, nor, indeed, all the sounds of 


‘ The second of the pair is sometimes marked by a fresh breath 
impulse In some languages, notably those of India, the correct pro- 
nunciation of double consonants is of the utmost importance In 
Hindustani, for instance, pata pAta means sign, patta jMtta 
leaf Italian, amongst European languages, has many pairs of 
words, the meanings of which are differentiated by the absence or 
presence of double consonants e g ^afo, fato, fate and fatto 
fatto done, affair. 
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a syllable at the same musical level or pitch. The rise 
and fall of the musical pitch in connected speech is 
sometimes very considerable, being in ordinary speech 
somewhere between one and a half and two octaves. 
In declamatory style it may exceed the two octaves. 
This rise and fall in musical pitch is called, m the 
language of phonetics, intonation. 

77. Nearly every language has its own individual 
peculiarities of iptonation These the student will have 
little difficulty m discovering if he has studied the 
intonation scheme of his own language. A gocd method 
of comparing intonations is to take a short passage of 
one’s own language and to get a foreigner to translate 
it into his tongue as closely as is consistent with 
difference of idiom. It should then be read by each 
person as naturally as possible in his own language, 
and the differences of rise and fall in the voice-pitch 
should be noted. The two persons should then inter- 
change, if possible, and each will easily perceive how 
the two intonations differ* 

78. Intonation is most conveniently marked by 
means of curves indicating the rise and fall of the 
voice from a musical point of view. Except for 
scientific study these curves need not represent 
accurately the real pitch of the voice, an approxima- 
tion suffices. Below is an example of intonation curves 
applied to the following short dialogue. 


1 An excellent intonation specimen which would serve this 
purpose is to be found in C Motte’s "Lectures Phon£tiques" 
(Didier, Pans). 
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A. Can you tell me the way to the High street ? 

B. _ Certainly > It's the third turning on the right. 
A, Thank you > I thought it was much further. 


High 
pitch 

Low 
pitch 

A. kaniiL:telmi(i^83weitf>i^.~ilin strirt t 

High 
pitch 

Low 
pitch 


High 

pitch 

Low 
pitch 

A. 9aei]k]'u(i) i ai9o:titw8zmAtSfo:B9. 




79. Intonation in English, as in most European 
languages, very often serves to modify the meaning 
of a word or of a sentence. The simple negative 
no nou may express mere contradiction, emphatic 
contradiction, surprise, or the suggestion of an 
argument to follow, according to the tone with which 
it is uttered. 


' The space between the lines of high and low pitch represents 
a little over an octave and a half. 
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Z X . 

1. nou =oy course not. 2. naa=certatnly not. 

jC jl. 

3. nou=ts tt really so ? nou=«f may be so, but — 

i 

Other shades of meaning could be indicated by other 
variations of tone, but the examp' ss give-.^ above will 
suffice.' Similarly a sentence may be made to alter 
its meaning according to the intonation with which 
it IS spoken. Thus the words That was a fine action 
may be made to express either admiration or irony. 



2. Sietwazefainteklin i e. an action woithy of contempt. 


The intonation of the English language follows certain 
more or less definite rules. A list of the principal of 
these will be found in “ Outline of English Phonetics,” 
by D. Jones, Ch. XXL* 

1 In some languages individual words have fixed intonation, 
the meaning of which is entirely altered by a change of tone, 
(See Ch XIX ) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


STRONG AND WEAK FORMS 

80. If a foreigner were to ask us how we pro- 
nounced the words have, would, ts, than and can, we 
should probably tell him hiev. wud, iz, Siipn and keen . 
These are indeed the dictionary pronunciations, but 
unless these words are emphasised we rarely pronounce 
them thus in ordinary talk. What we usually say is 
hav, av or v ; wad, od or _d , _z or ^ (as in that's 
right) ; ban <jot bn, and kan or kn The hrst forms, 
haov, wud, &c., are known as strong, and the 'second 
as weak forms. These latter are by far the 
more generally used in everyday speech. Amongst a 
fairly long list of words which have strong and weak 
forms are were, am, must, does, not, of, could, may, 
from, them. Below are a few sentences in which are 
given both the strong and the vreak forms of certain words. 
It IS probable that the reader will find that the pro- 
nunciation in which the strong forms are predominant 
seems rather affected. 

1. I can tell them that we have done all that is 
to be done. 

Strong forms, ai keen tel bem beet wii htev d^n o:l 
beet iz tu bii dAn. 

Weak forms : ai k(a)n^ tcl b(9)m bot wi(:) (a)v dAn o:l bats 
tebidjm.” 

2. How do you do ^ 

Strong forms • hau du; lu: du; ? 

Weak forms . hau__^iadii£? 


* or bat iz ta bi dAn. 
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3. How many of them shall I ask for ? 

Strong forms li.m luciii ov ?>cm S^cl .11 (ii-ik fo: ? 

Weak forms h.ni mam ov ?)(o)m U-))l ai fi:sk fo'^ * 
Students should seek for other words which have 
strong and weak forms and make sentences containing 
them with a transcription in phonetic symbols.” An 
example of a word ivhich has one strong and several 
weak forms is the pionoun them, which is found as 
8cm, Sam, 8ni, om and im 

81. A kind of weakening is sometimes found in the 
form of elision, that is the omission of some sound or 

j 

sounds. The full and careful pronunciation of general 
would be di^Giioial, but as a rule we say cl.:;eiiral, or even, 
in very rapid and negligent speech, dymir . Examples 
illustrating optional elision have already been given, the 
omissible sounds being represented by bracketed signs. 
Elision is not generally of great importance in English, 
but It IS regular, and subject to well defined laws in 
many languages.^ 


‘ or hail iiicni . fo 

’ Strong and weak forms are found m most languages They 
should be noted as thej occur The use of strong forms in 
unemphatic positions is pedantic Thci e is such a thing as o\ er- 
carefulness in pronunciation Every Sunday my ears used to be 
shocked by the pronunciation of the " mdeCnitc article " a as el. 

® The pronunciations of castle and apostle kcitsl and oposl are 
examples of established consonant elision The careless JiOll^ for 
poust(o)l postal IS an instance of accidental elision 
* Elision of 0 IS regular and orthographically recognised in 
French when this sound would precede a vowel, e g Vahbc 1 .ibo 
It IS frequently elided between consonants in certain circumstances 
Je te le dewanilc would not be pronounced 50 lo If) (Ifiiiifiifl, but 
.^(ojtludmaid or perhaps .^toldainuid (See “Sons du fraiijais,” 
§ 240 sq ) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ASPIRATED AND FULLY-VOICED CONSONANTS 

82. Many of the sounds which occur in our own 
language are to be heard in foreign languages with some 
more or less marked variations It is necessary for any 
one who wishes to speak a foreign language well to be 
able to appreciate and to reproduce these variations at 
will, for, as has been said before, these shades of sound 
sometimes completely alter the meaning of a word. 
Let us nowjgee m what form some of these variations 
consist. The first point to wdnch we shall turn our 
attention is that of aspiration. 

83. It has already been seen in ^ 71 that an English 
unvoiced plosive is followed by a slight aspiration not 
only when it is the final sound of a breath-group, but 
also before any towel. That is to say, there is an 
unvoiced or breathed glide between the consonant and 
the vowel.' In French, amongst other languages, there 
is no unvoiced glide between an unvoiced plosive and the 
following vowel, the release for the consonant being 
simultaneous with the setting in vibration of the \ocal 
chords — eg. compare Fig. 9 with Fig 12. Now 
though the presence or absence of aspiration in F rench 
or English may be nothing more than a source of un- 
pleasant mispronunciation w'hich in no w'ay alters the 
meaning of a word, this is not the case in all languages. 


1 This unvoiced glide occurs in the pronunciation of some 
individuals even after \oiced consonants It is by no means 
uncommon in the pronunciation of manj Irish people, who say, 
for instance, b‘‘oi for bai, d'^og for dag. The necessity for the 
control of this aspiration has Been illustrated in Chapter I 
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The correct pronunciation, therefore, of aspirated 
and unaspirated consonants is of the utmost importance. 
However difficult it may be for an English (or for any) 
student to differentiate, both as regards production and 
appreciation, between aspirated and unaspirated con- 
sonants, it IS absoliitelj essential that he should learn 
to do so, particularly when he has to deal with Chinese, 
Indian or African languages. Thus, m Hindustani, pal 
1 k 1 without asjnration means a ‘moment,’ but phal p*^a 1 , 
with aspiiation means ‘fruit.’ 

84. English people, especially those of the south, 
find little difficulty with the aspirated variety of un- 
voiced plosive consonants, but the acquisition of the 
unaspirated kind requires considerable practice. Scotch 
people find but little difficulty with the non-aspirated 
unvoiced plosives. In aiming at the non-aspirated 
variety the student should think of the u ay m which the 
corresponding voiced sounds are linked with a following 
vowel Thus the two words peat p*’i:t and heat bi:t 
should be compared, and by means of the tests mentioned 
in § 10, n. 1, the point at which the vibration of the vocal 
chords sets in should be ascertained. An attempt 
should then be made to postpone this vibration m the case 
of the voiced consonants till the instant of the release. 
When this attempt has succeeded the unaspirated 
unvoiced sound will have been attained. In other 
words the student should aim at producing the almost 
unreahsable — a voiced consonant which is unaccom- 
panied by voice.* Such exercises as the following may 

3 As a rule the difleience between an aspirated and an un- 
aspirated non-vocalic plosive cannot be acquired without the aid 
of a teacher The self taught student is unable by means of the 
ear to check the correctness of his results. 
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perhaps be useful p''a, ba, pa, t^'a, da, ta, k^a, ga, Ita. 
It should always be kept m mind that pa, ta and Ira are 
rather suggestive of the English lu, da and qa'. As a 
practical hint it may be said : make the unaspirated 
voiceless plosnes as like the corresponding voiced 
sounds as is possible without their becoming actually 
voiced. 

85. Aspiration is not the rule in English between 
voiced consonants and a following vowel, though it may 
be heard m the case of individual speakers. In some 
languages, however, especially those of India, it is 
necessary"*^to be able to produce voiced plosives with 
aspiration, the absence or presence of which is signifi- 
cant. Thus the Hindustani word bag hcinj means a * rem’ 
while bliag b*'a:q signifies a ‘share’ or ‘destiny.’ All 
voiced plosives as well as other consonants (and even 
vowels)* may be followed by aspiration. These aspir- 
ations vary considerably m force in different languages, 
and are, when weak, very difficult for the untrained ear 
to seize as uttered by the native speaker. They are 
also very difficult to pronounce without exaggeration 
unless they are carefully practised. 

86. It has been said in § 72 that our voiced consonants, 
when initial, are unaccompanied by the vibration of the 
vocal chords during the first part of their emission, and 

1 I have frequently found that, when I have given phonetic 
dictation to partially trained students, an unaspirated plosive has 
been transcribed by the corresponding voiced sound Thus the 
French word tu ^ has been written ^ while coiUe kut has 
appeared as goiite gut. 

’ I have heard in France oui W as or e\ en Mi and pardon 
as pardo** or parda. . 
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that when final the vocal chords cease to vibrate before 
the release. Now this is not the case in all languages. 
There are many in vhich the voiced consonants are 
really voiced from beginning to end. Such is the case 
in French, and the native pronunciation of such a word 
as gage ga:a would give a simplified graph like the 
following, which it would be well for the student to 
compare with that of the English word these Siiz 



In' 

a: 

h y 








a b c d 

a Obstruction for g. 6 Release for g 
ab Stop for g. 
be Stop for 
c Obstruction for 5. 
d. Release for 3 
cd Stop for 5 

Fig 12. 


B 


in § 72. In some languages, and in the case of in- 
dividual speakers, these voiced consonants are preceded 
and followed by voiced on- and ofF-ghdes. An illustra- 
tion of this IS gi\en in the figure 10. The full voicing 
of these consonants is, in many languages, no less im- 
portant than aspiration. The acquisition of fully voiced 
consonants is most easily attained by beginning exer- 
cises with the fricatives, as these are capable of being 
prolonged as long as the breath will hold out. It is a 
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good thing to begin with what may be called time 
exercises. Thus if we wish to produce a fully voiced 
V we should count 1 — 2 before attempting to produce 
the consonant, marking the beats with the finger or the 
foot as musicians sometimes do. At the third beat we 
should both make the obstruction and at the same time 
set the vocal chords in vibration , during 3 — 4 — 5 — 6, 
&c , we should continue to produce the sound of friction 
with its vocal accompaniment, and on the stroke of 7 (or 
as the case might be of 8 or 9) both efforts should 
be stopped jgimultaneously. English, and many other, 
students will probably find the correct performance of 
this exercise somewhat difficult at first. If this is the 
case, the time exercise should be practised in the 
following way. Take the unvoiced and \oiced frica- 
tives in pairs, thus uttering fvfvfv . . . without any 
intermission of the friction but alternating breath and 
voice for definite periods. Supposing it is possible to 
continue the e.xercise during twenty beats we should 

l"2 3”4 5“6 7“8 - ' 2"o- 

control over the fricatues is obtained there should be 
comparatively little difficulty with the plosives and 
other consonants. Should the latter still remain obsti- 
nate m the matter of full vocalisation, they should be 
practised with a slight ^ both before the obstruction and 
after the release, thus ^ . This ” on- and off- 

glide can gradually be reduced to the point of inap- 
preciability.* 


1 A series of exercises on voiced and unvoiced consonants will 
be found in the latter part of the book 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EASIER NON-ENGLISH CONSONANTS 

87. There are some important differences in the 
national production of ceitain sounds, usually described 
as being identical in the ordinary text-book. Reference 
to almost any French, German or Italian grammar 
written for English people will show that such sounds 
as t, d, n , and 1, etc., are described as being fhe same 
as those of our oivii language. This is m the majority 
of cases far from being Hue, but these differences, which 
are generally due to minor variations in the position of 
the articulating organs, m.iy for the pieseut be neglected. 
Reference, therefore, is made in this chapter to those 
sounds only which may be considered from the English 
point of view as obviously not English. 

88 The first of these non-English sounds to consider 
IS the nasal palatal ji hoaid in the French word (.ampagne 
kaipgp , m the Italian campagna kciiniifijui , and in the 
Spanish campai'ia 1\.itii|i.i[i.t. To the untrained English 
ear ji sounds like n|, which it ceitainly resembles, but 
with which it IS far from being identical To produce this 
sound correctly the tip of the tongue must be kept well 
down behind the lower front teeth, and the middle should 
touch the hard palate in about the same position as that 
required for the production of 2, but pressed so closely as 
to produce complete obstruction, as shown m Fig. 13. The 
soft palate takes the position assumed in the production of 
m or n, that is, it is lowered so as to open the nasal 
passages to the breath stream. If this is done the 
resulting sound is the consonant ju In fact, if we try 
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to pronounce n with the tongue in the j position we shall 
hardly fail to get j.. This voluctar. eft'ort does, how- 
ever, sometimes fail. If that is the case we must fall 
back on some mechanical aid. T1 e tip of the tongue 
must be kept low by metins of some such instrument 
as the end of a lead pencil, the tongue-middle being 
allowed to come in contact with the hard palate as 
shown in the figure below. 



1 Reproduced by permission from the “ Outline of English 
Phonetics,” by D, Jones 

2 This diagram illustrates the tongue and \elar positions for 
the consonant X described m the next paragraph 
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89. There is also a palatal lateral consonant to be 
found in many languages. This sound is represented in 
Italian spelling by the digraph gl, in Spanish by ll, and 
in Portuguese hylh. It is the old I wouiUde of French, 
still heard in South France and in Switzerland, as well as 
in the speech of some pedants ‘ T he phonetic symbol for 
this palatal lateral is X.- Thus we should write the 
Italian -word, figlia fi.tg and the Spanish llama Xama . X 
occurs in a good many Oriental languages and dialects, 
and it IS a very important sound for the foreign 
missionary to acquire. If the student, whose own 
language does not possess this sound, finds any great 
difficulty in acquiring it correctly he should use the 
device suggested for ji, but in this case trying to pro- 
nounce 1 with the tip of the tongue kept down by means 
of a pencil as shown in Fig. 14. This should produce a 
correct X These palatal sounds ji and X are followed 
by the palatal glide j. 

90. It will have been observed that our English 1 
sound appears m the table of consonants given on 
page 19, in two diffeient columns owing to its double 
articulation, as it has in some positions an added u 
quality, produced bj raising the back of the tongue. 
This double articulation of 1 does not take place in the 
pronunciation of all languages. In French, for instance, 
the “ tone colour ” of I is much “ clearer ” than it is in 


‘ This sound must not be confused with the so-called I moutlle 
as heard in the North of France in such a word asfille fi:]. The 
standard sound of the North is really the palatal fricative ^ 1 

have heard French people who aimed at "speaking correctly" 
try to get the palatal lateral, but only succeed in producing the 
dental lateral ^ followed by 2* 
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English, and seems to have some suggestion of an i or 
an e value, whereas the English consonant suggests the 
accompaniment of some vowel of the u or the o type. 
This difference is due to the fact that the tongue m the 
French pronunciation is entirely convex to the roof of 
the mouth, whilst in English 1_“, especially when 
final, both the back and the blade of the tongue are 
raised towards the roof of the mouth v ith a hollow dip 
between the two parts. Below are given diagrams 
of the position of the tongue for a foreign 1, as com- 
pared with its English fellow. 



Fig 15 1 

91. There is yet another typical variety of 1_ sound, 
which may be heard in certain langu.iges, amongst 
others Russian and Polish. In the production of this 
sound the action of the back of the tongue is still 
more marked than it is m English It is sometimes 
called the dark or heavy I, the phonetic symbol for 
which IS t, and it is classed as a velar lateral. It has 
a very marked u characteristic. According to Jespersen’ 

1 Reproduced by permission from the " Outline of English 
Phonetics,” by D Jones 

2 See " Lehrbuch der Phonetik," § 136. 
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the blade of the longue may be passive in the pro- 
duction of this consonant. In some languages, notably 
Polish, the two I sounds serve to differentiate between 
the meanings of words. For example, m that language 
los ^ means fate, whereas los fos_ means moose-deer. 
Where one kind of I only is found in any given 
language, or when varieties of the quality of I are 
dependent solely upon the position of the sound in 
words, it is convenient to use the ordinary 1 to repre- 
sent it. If, howci cr, both varieties occur as signifi- 
cant sounds the \ elar 1_ should be represented by the 
symbol h' The correct pronunciation ot fins sound is 
by no means easy to acquire, and it is advisable to have 
the assistance and criticism of a phonetically-trained 
native or a phonetic expert. 

92, To most English people, as well as to many 
foreigners, the sound spelled in Welsh 11 presents great 
difficulty. There is leally little or no reason why this 
should be the case, as the sound is little more than 
a variety of 1 unvoiced, repiesented in the phonetic 
alphabet by the s} inbol 1 , Llan is phonetically trans- 
cribed Ian Very little practice will eii.ible the student 
to produce this sound coricctly, but care must be taken 
not to substitute for it ^ or jd. If possible the pronun- 
ciation should be checked by a Welshman. It is likely 

1 has such a niaiked U character that some Polish 
Grammars published in Germany, which do not use the Inter- 
national phonetic alphabet, transcribe it by means of U. Since 
the above was wntten contact with many educated Poles has 
convinced me that Jesperson is quite correct In their language^! 
has lost with most speakers its lateral character and has " de- 
generated ” into something between U and w. Russia, as far as 
I have been able to note from natives, still preserves the lateral 
character amongst the educated classes. 
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that this sound may occur m many languages other 
than Welsh, notably so*e S. Afncan languages. A 
variety of 1 is frequentl> heard in French in such 
words as peuple pcepl hoitcle bukl. 

93. The average Southern Englishman finds con- 
siderable difficulty m producing a rolled or trilled r, 
and some speakers go through their In es ithout ever 
using either that variety or even its English fricative 
fellow. As a substitute they use a kind of w sound, 
modified in some way or other by the tongue position. 
Now those who pronounce m this way usually believe 
that it IS phj sically impossible for them to produce the 
other varieties. But unless there is some malformation 
of the tongue there is no real reason w by anyone should 
not produce a rolled or any other kind of r correctly, for 
the cause of failure is neither more nor less than lack 
of properly directed effort.’ Steady practice will o\er- 
come this defect if the following directions are observed. 
The tongue should assume a “ spoon ” shape at the 
front, with the back kept well down and the tip slightly 
raised. The breath should then be forced rapidly and 
in a strong current over the tip, which will be set in 
vibration, producing in most cases the desired result. 
Some writers on phonetics suggest an exercise which 
may in some cases have proved successful, but in 
which, in my opinion, there is little faith to be put. 
According to them the student should utter a series of 
ddd . . ., tapping the tip of the tongue against the 

1 At the end of the Vacation courses for Preparation of 
Missionaries, held by the Board of Stud) at Queen's College, 
Oxford, in 1912, at Queens’ College. Cambridge, in 1913, and at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, in 1914, several of the students said 
that they had learnt to pronounce what they had hitherto looked 
upon as an impossible sound for them, namely, a rolled r 
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upper gums as rapidly as possible ; but in the majority 
of cases it is doubtful if this exercise will produce a 
rolled r, because the succession of ddd ... is a volun- 
tary muscular effort uhicli gives no play for the elastic 
resistance of the tongue to the breath stream. An 
exercise, which as a rule produces a much better result, 
is to try to pronounce fliGrQi , drawing back the 
tip of the tongue with a slight upward curl towards 
the gum ridges immediately after the 0 is finished. 
At first there may be only a single tap of the tongue 
as the result, but steady practice will resu^ in a true 
rolled r The 0 can be gradually elmiinated and a 
perfect rolled r will have been acquired. The student 
must not think that because he does not get good results 
at first that his case is hopeless. Nothing but steady 
practice will enable one who has considered himself 
physically incapable of producing a true ^ to attain 
the desired result, and he should take example by the 
late Henry Sweet, one of the greatest phoneticians the 
world has ever seen, uho used to devote ten minutes 
every day to the practice of the different varieties 
of r sounds. The diagram given in Fig. 16 below will 



Fig. 1^. 
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suggest the positions of the tongue needful for the 
6r6i0i . . . exercise The same exercise will produce a 
if the tongue tip is pressed so firmly against the palate 
as to prevent rolling. 

94. The kind of r heard along the banks of the Tyne 
(the Northumbrian burr) has already been referred 
to in § 14. It differs entirely in formation and 
qualitjy from that which is formed by the rolling 
or trilling of the tip of the tongue. In this case 
the rolling is produced by the elastic resistance of the 
uvula to the breath stream. It is a sound somewhat 
difficult, but by no means impossible, for Southern 
English people to produce. It is closely allied to the 
sound of gargling, and there are very few people who 
cannot gargle. In fact the majority of people who say 
they cannot gargle are those who have made up their 
minds that they will not do so Those who are of this 
opinion should try to imitate the growl of a dog ' They 
will find that the lower part of the velum, the uvula, is 
set in violent vibration, which will probably be at first 
very rough and unlike a human speech-sound. Ancient 
Latin grammarians have called i the lit to a camna, 
which would lead us to think that this variety of lolled 
consonant was, at least, not unknown to the classical 
languages. When tins growling or gargling sound 
IS once produced it is only necessary to raise the back of 
the tongue a little and to reduce the breath force and 
a real trilled uvular r will be the result. The phonetic 
symbol for this sound is r when voiced and a when 


1 I have found this sound very useful, when accompanied bythe 
rattle of a chain, in frightening away beggars and hawkers 
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unvoiced. Fig 17 below gives the positions of the organs 
of speech in the production of the sounds r and a. 



Approximate limits of tlie position of the uvula are indicated 

by and , 

Fig 17 

95. The first non-English fricative sound to note 
IS a bilabial. It is the sound we hear when we blow 
out a candle or a match and it is very similar in 
acoustic effect to the normal English f As a speech- 
sound it is more or less accidental in European 
languages, and its occiiirence is mainly due to assimi- 
lation. It is the Japanese /, the phonetic symbol for 
which is F A voiced variety of this sound, the symbol 
for which IS o, is common to a good many languages. 
It is frequent m Indian and African tongues. In 
European languages it is found in Castillian Spamsli as 
the normal intervocalic pronunciation of an orthographic 
b, e.g. saber saoer In some dialects of German it 
replaces a normal w or v after S, h or ^ e.g. Schwert 
In Dutch and Flemish it may be heard as the 
usual pronunciation of an orthographic w. The differ- 
ence between o_and w depends on both the tongue aid 
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the lip positions. In w the lips are rounded and pushed 
forward and the back of the tongue is raised towards the 
u position. In o, on the other hand, the lips are spread 
and the tongue is kept more or less in the 0 position. 
There are several varieties of tins sound, which the 
student should try to produce by modifying the degree 
of lip opening and protrusion. 

96. Among the labiodental fiicatues there are no 
sounds which present any difficulty to the English 
student. The chief differences between nation and 
nation are the result of the force with which the sounds 
are emitted and the measure of pressure of the lower 
lip against the upper teeth. In the case of some 
Scandinavian races the contact between the lip and 
the teeth is very feeble and the resulting sound is 
rather like that represented phonetically by f or a 
Those who find any difficulty in producing a well 
markedj or v sound should make a point of putting the 
outer edge of the lower lip w ell behind the edges of the 
upper front teeth, making a semi-plosive release which 
will be found to be suggestuc of the combination 

or bv. This plosive effect can be reduced as circum- 
stances require. The character of the f and v sounds 
produced depends not only on the degree of pressure, but 
also on the formation of the teeth. If these are closely 
set firm, contact with the lower lip will produce a true 
plosive resembling J or ^ If there are spaces between 
the teeth, firm contact will produce f or v, and a plosive 
can be produced only by raising the lower lip so as to 
come in contact with the gums. 

97. A sound usually believed to be very difficult for 
English people, as well as for French, Italians and 
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many other races, is the palatal fricative heard m the 
German word ich, which is written phonetically ^9. 
Most people whose nati\e language does not possess 
this sound as a regular and accepted consonant replace 
it in the pronunciation of a foreign language by S or k.* 
There should really be no difficulty in producing 9 
correctly, as it frequertly replaces without our realising 
the fact, in such woids as huge lijiiid^ or OOginds, 
human hiurmaii or (lOcinnion More often than not, 
probably, the ] position is anticipated during the emission 
of the so-called h, which becomes itself noyiing more 
than a breathed or, in other words 9_ Thus the 
correct transcription of the two words cited above when 
rapidly and somewhat negligently pronounced would be 
9u:cl3 and 9u:nioii or 9iii:d^ and 9J 11:111011 If by any 
chance the student docs not in his normal pronunciation 
of these words piocluce the initial 9 he may be able 
without much difficulty to acquire it by prolonging the 
2 of the word youth jn:0 and then tijing to breathe it. 
The sound 9 presents little difficulty to the Scotch, w'ho 
have it regularly in their word mcht nn,t tor night. 

98 . A consonant w Inch strikes many Englishmen as 
somewhat similar to 9, but which is really quite distinct 
from it, IS the final sound of the German noch nox 
This IS the velar coi respondent to the palatal and it 
might be described as a ‘ fricative k,” differing from the 
plosive variety in the fact that at no time during its 
production is the breath passage completely closed. As 
showm in the transcription of the word noch, this sound 

1 This IS also the case with natues who speak dialects I have 
heard m Hesse maRbuRS or maBlmnlc for maRbuB9 Marburg. 
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is represented phonetically by the symbol x' The 
difference between the palatal 5 and the velar x is well 
heard in the commonly uttered German expression 
nooh nicht, nox nipt. 

99. Corresponding to the sound x, hich is unvoiced, 
there is naturally a voiced counterpart represented in 
our phonetic alphabet by the sign rj It is found in 
Dutch and Flemish as well as in Danish intervocallic- 
ally. The Danish name Aage is pronounced 
It is by no means an easy sound to produce, especi- 
ally when initial, and many natnes of countries in 
the language of which it is supposed to be a regular 
sound replace it by the unvoiced variety. Thus in 
Dutch the augment of the past participle, ge-, is often 
pronounced X9- instead of ga-. The student of speech- 
sounds should, however, train himself to produce this 
voiced velar fricative m all possible combinations. 
Exercises are given later* 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE PRINCIPAL NON-ENGLISH VOWELS 
100. Though there are many non-Englisli consonant 
sounds besides those discussed in the preceding Chapter, 


1 English people have a tendency to produce this sound too far 
back and to make it a uvular instead of a velar sound The result 
IS that there is both vibration of the uvula and also some sahval 
disturbance suggesUve of gargling, which is rattling and un- 
pleasant to the native ear 

2 In certam parts of Germany g may be heard for Q, and 
even for B, and no difference is made between such words as 
Waren and Wagen 
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we must leave them for the present and turn our 
attention to the principal non-English vowel sounds. 
In the table of English vowel sounds on page 24 there 
are fifteen symbols to represent the fifteen distinct 
vowels met with in Southern English pronunciation. 
This number is, honcver, but a small proportion of 
those which are to be met with m the speech of man- 
kind. It is, of course, impossible, within the limits 
of this book, to describe all the vowel sounds which 
have been identified in \arious languages, but we may 
at least study the main Up^^'-i beginning with those 
which are to be heard in the most usiAlly studied 
European languages The student who can analyse 
these sounds and teproduce them will hate little diffi- 
culty in picking out the chief clmiactcristics of any 
others he may come acros"^ 

101. We hate already seen that there are three 
varieties of the a sounds in Southern English, namely 
the ci: of the word father fu:h.i , the a hoaid as the first 
element of the diphthong of the word high hau and the 
“ short a ” of the tt ord hat halt . Rich as our language 
IS, it by no means e.xhausts the list of possible a sounds. 
The International Phonetic Association recognises that 
there are many varieties beluecn the u: of fathci and 
the ^ of hat, but it has not thought it necessaiy to 
provide a special symbol for each of them As few, if 
any, languages possess more than the three varieties 
cited above, ihe three symbols suffice in practice, and 
to employ more would needlessly cumber our alphabet 
It may, however, be necessary for scientific purposes to 
discriminate more varieties, and if we wish to do so we 
should take our own speech as the standard and indicate 
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minute shades by means of diacritics. Thus, if we find 
in any given language that the highest articulating part 
of the tongue is lower than that required for the pro- 
duction of the vowel a: of our uord father, we can 
indicate this fact bj placing the sign t after the vowel 
symbol. If, on the other hand, experience shows that 
the tongue position is higher, tie maj make use of the 
same diacritic mierted x But the height of the main 
articulating portion is not the only factor to be con- 
sidered; we may find that there is a sei siLie difference 
due to the advancing or the retraction of the highest 
part of the a. ticulating organ. Ad\ anccu cnt ina) , when 
necessary, be indicated by the sign e, and retraction by 
H . (See also § 139.) By the use of these diacritics tt is 
possible to indicate a large number of identifiable varia- 
tions from what we may consider the standard sounds of 
our own speech. Thus if we find that the a sound of any 
language is produced with the highest pait if the 
tongue lower and more retracted than is the case for 
our own a, w'e may write nr-i . If it is lower but more 
advanced we should express the difference bj fix>- The 
same system of notation may be applied to an\ other 
type of vowel (or even of consonant) suunu'. The 
student of phonetics should note how tlie pronuncia- 
tion of those with whom he comes in contact differs 

1 It generally suffices in a practical tran^crlptlon to indicate 
once for all the articulation of a sound, and then to dispense with 
all diacritical marks, using the symbol of the Irternational 
alphabet which most nearly resembles that of the language being 
transcribed I generally in my classes use ^ '1^ and ^ 

instead of x t >- and h, as being more easily remembered and 
more suggestive of the difference in position Some phoneticians 
use + for an'advanced and — for retracted. 
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from his own, and should try to record this difference 
in phonetic notatioi^. He will find it a valuable exercise. 
As an example, he iniglit learn to differentiate between 
the Southern English vowel m father fa:Sa ‘, the Norman 
French of has b(i-i . and the German Ui- Voter 
fantoR. 

102 The half open e heard m our own language as 
the first element of the diphthong ^ of the word hatr 
heo has, like a, several xarieties The extreme limits 
are heard in t^ F rench word ph c pent, w'hich is pro- 
nounced w ith a most markedly open vowel, and the 
more close vow'el of the similarly, but not 'identically, 
pronounced English fear peo . Intermediate between 
these two is the German “ open ” j of the word Herr, 
which from the point of view of French sounds would be 
transcribed hs-Hi A variety of this \ ow el may be heard 
in the Northern English pronunciation of the word get, 
which might be transciibed gett 

103. The vowel which is represented in the trans- 
cription of Southern English by £ is found short only as 
a rule. When w'e ha\ e the so-called long a it is really 
a diphthong oi, as in tlie word gate gcit, but in many, if 
not most, foreign languages we find (he pure long vowel. 
This sound is one of the most difficult for English 
people to acquire. They have nearly alw'ays a very 

1 At the present time long of Southern English shows a '* for- 
ward ■’ tendency, and I freiiiiently hear or f.U-lSo for fdtiSa . 

This tendency is not confined to English I have noticed the 
substitution of a (and e\en nearly lo) for a both in French and 
German In what might be called " Cockney ” Danish, Q: and a: 
become ffi:, as in the word gade gQiSs or street, which 

IS often pronounced gaiiSa, g here being equivalent to g or un- 
aspirated k. 
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marked tendencj^ to follow the p by an i sound, due to a 
slight raising of the front of the tongue accompanied 
by some measure of narrowing of the opening between 
the lips. To check this tendency the sound should 
be practised before a glass, and should be uttered 
at any gnen length without any change m the 
lip position. It is probable that if the lips are im- 
mobile the tongue has also maintained its position 
unchanged.* 

104. Apart from the unchanged quality of this type 
of vowel 11 1 many foreign languages, due to unchanged 
position of the tongue, there is another point in which 
they differ from the English long e. This depends 
on the tenseness of the muscles of the tongue combined 
with the muscular activity of the lips. The foreign 
sound is to the English ear somewhat suggestive of i, 
but there is a difference which must be heard to be 
appreciated It is a good thing, when possible, to get a 
Frenchman to pronounce the etc et£, or a Geiman to say 
the word See and then try to imitate the sound, pro- 
longing It as much as possible without m any way 
changing its “ timbre.” This will not be easy at first, 
as both lips and tongue will insist in assuming the 
positions to which they have been accustomed in their 
normal speech, but practice will enable the student to 
obtain perfect control over these organs. There are of 
course several varieties of c sounds, which can, when 


' This does not necessarily follow, and watch should also be 
kept on that part of the tongue which can be seen between the 
open teeth If there is any raising of the tongue-front the student 
may be sure that he is diphthongising. 
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necessary, be indicated by the diacritical marks given 
in §§ 49 and 101 ' 

105. The last of the series of front vowels consists of 
the different varieties of the close i, of which, as we 
have already seen, there are two types in our own 
language, as heard in the words sif ^ and seat si:t . 
In English the vowel is tense -when long, and lax when 
short. A similar rule holds good for German, as may 
be illustrated^ by the words hit ht and Lted h:t. There 
are, however, many languages in which quality is quite 
independent of quantity, and we have a gqjid e.\aniple 
of this in French, in which the quality of the vow'els in 
i>ts pi and t>tre imi are identical.” Gi eat care should be 
taken not to diphthongise this vowel, when long, in 
speaking foreign languages. The Southern English i^ or 
w should not be substituted for the foreign pure long 
Especial care in this matter is necessary before the 
consonant 1_ and p. As in the case of other vowels, 
several varieties may be distinguished and marked by 
means of diacritics. If for any reason it is necessary 
to differentiate between two types i may be used for the 
laxer and more open one. 

106 Attention may now be turned to the back 
vowels. In our own language the first of these which 
we come across is that of the word hot hot.” In 


1 I think German C is slightly less close and tense than the 
French vowel Opinions, however, differ on this point 

i Slight differences in quality are to be found in French, but 
these are dependent on stress rather than on quantity 

3 The vowel Q is also usually classified as a back vowel, and 
in my own case it is certainly such, though advanced as com- 
pared with 0, Some of my colleagues, however, produce a 
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the utterance of this vowel the lips aie, in the case 
of many speakers, in practically the same position as 
they are for the sound It is one of the vowel- 

sounds, of which the production may be easily observed 
by means of the hand-glass Now this vowel is, one 
might venture to say, peculiarly English, and it is one 
of the most difficult of our vowel-sounds for a foreigner 
to acquire In return, their coiiespondmg, though by 
no means identical, vowel presents very considerable 
difficulties to English people. This difficulty experi- 
enced by us in pronouncing the foreign sound, and by 
foreigners in pionouncing the English sound, arises 
from three mam causes 1, difference of tongue 
position , 2, difference in degree of tenseness , and 3, 
difference in the degree of lip activity A typical 
variety of the non- English o sound is to be heard in 
the French open o (o ouvert) of the woid note not, * 
which English people usually mispronounce or nAt. 
In the French vowel the articulating part of the tongue 

with an advanced tongue position , others do the same for 
a. Experimental phonetics will doubtless, b> means of such 
delicate instruments as are now in use at Uniicrsity College, 
London, show how identical results are arrived at under varying 
conditions An experienced phonetician can produce identical 
results by a species of " juggling ” 

1 Many people pronounce this vowel with a slight degree of 
lip-roundmg 

2 In practice it is found quite satisfactory to use the same 
symbol <y lor the French, German, and English rmneties of this 
vowel, as, so far as I know, no single language contains more 
than one type If we desire to compare two languages with 
different classes of this vowel we may use 1) for the English and 0 
for the French and German types ~ If found necessary 
o may be used for the short German o as in the v\or(J. Sonne 
zona, usually transcribed zona. 
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IS not only higher, but also more advanced than it is for 
the English sound The lips, too, are not as a rule so 
widely opened for the French vowel, and there is 
very perceptible lip-ioundmg. In the German type the 
tongue IS higher than it is for our own vowel, but 
not so advanced as for the French. In some Scandi- 
navian languages there evists a vowel, which is very 
like the English vow'el, but which is characterised by 
a very tense^articulation accompanied by a drawing to- 
gether with some muscular tenseness of the lower edges 
of the velum. A r^'iy similar sound seems to exist in 
Chinese and Japanese, for natnes of some parts of these 
countries not infrequently replace the English sound o 
by this tense vowel £ or » The short o of a foreign 
language is one to which the student should give 
particular attention, and he should not feel satisfied 
until he has assured himself of the points in which the 
native pronunciation differs from Ins own. 

107 The next class of vowels which to examine 
is the half close o type, a variety of which is heard 
in the first element of the diphthong of the English 
word boat bout This is a laxly articulated vowel 
with the back of the tongue raised towards the soft 
palate and unaccompanied by maiked lip-rounding. 
It IS very near to the short open _o of the German word 
Sonne zoiia or zbim The French ‘o ferine’ is of this 
type, but it differs from the first element of the English 
diphthong in the fact that the lips are considerably 
rounded and protruded, and that there is a noticeable 
degree of muscular tenseness in the tongue. The German 
long close o is not quite so tense as the French variety, 
nor is the lip activity so marked (cp., however, n. 1, p. 79). 
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These o sounds should be practised with the hand- 
glass so that the student may observe that there is 
no change in the lip position during their production, 
however much they may be prolonged. Exercises are 
given in the latter part of the book. 

108. The last of the “ normal ” or lip-rounded back 
vowels to be dealt nith in this section of non-English 
vowel sounds is that of the u type, of which, as we 
have already seen in § 48, we possess two varieties, the 
one lax and the other tense In English the degree of 
lip-rounding with which they are produced is not very 
marked, nor is there any great protrusion of the lips. In 
other languages, notably French, the lip activity is very 
noticeable. In German there is also some considerable 
degree of lip-roundmg and protrusion, though occasionally 
less than in French. In German, as in English, quantity 
has an influence on the quality of the vowel, the short 
variety being lax and the long tense. This must not be 
taken to be the rule in all languages, as may be seen in 
French, where in such words as foiisse ^ and tous 
tu;s the quality of the vowel is unchanged by the 
quantity. English speakers should tiain themselves to 
produce either quality long or short, and should, above 
all, avoid the tendency to diphthongise the long variety 
by substituting uw or ua for ui — especially beforehand r. 

109. In the vowel sounds hitherto discussed there has 
been a greater or less degree of sympathetic action 
between the tongue and the lips. This is practically 
always the case in English, for the higher the front 
of the tongue is raised the more the corners of the 
lips are separated; the higher the back of the tongue 
is raised the more the corners of the lips tend to 
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come together. But m many foreign languages this 
sympathetic action is, as it were, for some of the 
vowels, reversed, and the lips, instead of being spread 
further apart for the front vowels, are more and more 
rounded and protruded as the front of the tongue is 
raised. There are also languages in which the opposite 
IS the case, and the lips become spread lengthways 
as the back of the tongue is raised towards the roof 
of the moutli, Such vowels as these are known as 
front-rounded and back-unrounded respectively. 
The front-rounded are the more common m |he usually 
studied European languages. Russian and Scotch Gaelic 
possess one back-unioundcd. Among the front-rounded 
vowels are those heaid in the French woids peur, peu 
and pit. As a rule, the English, amongst other people, 
find great difficulty in producing these sounds with 
any degree of correctness, but there is no reason why 
they should not get the exact sound if they find out 
and put into practice what they are told as to the 
manner of their pioduction. 

110. The first of tuese vowels to be considered is 
that of the French woid peiir. To produce this vowel 
sound, represented iihonetically by the sjmbol m, it 
IS only necessaiy to put the tongue in the position lor e 
and the lips in that for theo of the French word note 
not . The English student will find the exercise rather 
difficult at first, as the lips will be inclined to sympathise 
with the tongue, or the tongue with the lips. This 
difficulty may be overcome in two different ways. 
First, the sound of the French vowel 2 should be 
produced and the tongue position fixed and that of 
the lips noted. Then, without any change of position 
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of the hps, the tongue should be advanced to the 
position demanded for s. In other words, one should 
try to pronounce s with rounded lips. Secondly, pro- 
nounce the vowel e ; and then, without changing the 
position of the tongue, round the lips as would be 
done to utter the French o Either exercise should 
produce the correct sound of oe* There are, of course, 
different shades of this vowel, which may be marked 
when needful by means of diacritics, "s m the case 
if the varieties of a. Generally speaking, this is not 
necessary, and it may be added that, as a rule, the front- 
rounded vowel has practically, though not exactly, the 
same tongue position as its corresponding unrounded 
fellow. 

111. The half-close front-rounded vowel is usually 
more difficult for English people than the previously 
mentioned vowel, but those who ha\e succeeded in 
producing the tense French c should ha\e little difficulty 
in pronouncing its rounded counterpart. It is only 
necessary to put the tongue in the position for this e and 
the lips in the position for a close and well-rounded o. 
The result will be the sound that we write phonetically 
with the Danish letter 0 ” If this method fails to produce 
the required sound it may be got by beginning with a tense 

1 A very suggestive symbol for this sound is a combination of 
E and o. I hope that before long the International Phonetic 
Association will see its way to adopt this symbol (already used by 
some phoneticians) officially See specimen of phonetic writing. 

2 As in the case of ne, a more suggestive symbol is used by some 
phoneticians, being a combinaUon of 0 and O, namely 0 . This 
sign I hope also to see adopted by the International 
Phonetic Association. The French word pett would then read 
P 6 in phonetic script, and we should write the German word 
Sohne zetno. 
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and somewhat close o, and then, without changing the 
lip position, trying to give utterance to the tense e. Or 
one may pronounce a tense e, and at the same time 
round the lips as for o This \owel, like oe, has varying 
quality according to tlie national quality of the corre- 
sponding unrounded o. For example, the German a is 
slightly less close and tense than its French fellow. (Cp. 
note 1, page 79 ) If necessary, diacritics may be used 
to mark the difference. 

112. If the lips be rounded whilst the tongue is in the 
position for pronouncing i, we shall produce one of the 
varieties of the vowel v heard in the French word pu jij. 
English people frequently fail to produce this sound 
correctly, owing to the fact that they do not round their 
lips sufficiently. The lip opening should be no more 
than sufficient to admit of the passage of the un- 
sharpened end of an ordinary lead pencil. If the 
correct sound is not obtained at the first attempt, the 
student should begin with the sound of and then, 
without change of lip position, try to say i Another 
way of acquiring this vowel is to begin with i, and then, 
keeping the tongue motionless, to round the lips as if for 

u. There are several varieties of this front-rounded 

«■ 

vowel, the most typical of which are those heard in the 
German words Fusse fyiso and flusse flyso respectively 
The long sound is the more tense, as is the case with 
the corresponding front unrounded vowel i:. If it is 
necessary in any particular language to distinguish 
between the two varieties, apart from their quantity, t 
may be used for the lax, and_y for the tense type. Thus 
Flusse would be transcribed flYsa and Fusse would 
appear as fy:so. 
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113. Persons whose native language has not these 
rounded front vowels frequently mispronounce them 
through not anticipating the formation of the vowel 
sufficiently early. Thus in the pronunciation of the 
French “article partitif ” du we often hear dm, djy or 
dju, because the lips have not been rounded before the 
tongue position has been assumed. The lip position 
should be simultaneous with, if not anteiior to, that of 
the tongue. In pronouncing the -word du, for example, 
the d should be emitted with the l.ps already in the 
position for the 2- 

114. Tne chief back unrounded vow'el which 
requires our attention is that which is produced by 
the tongue in the position for u, with the lips m 
the position for n or There are many varieties 
of this sound, some of which are very difficult 
of analysis. But the typical one is that which 
may be heard in Russian, in Gaelic, and in the 
Marathi - Brahmin pronunciation of Sanscrit. The 
student should try the effect of pronouncing the 
tense and lax types of u w ith i arious degrees 
of lip opening. The most usual t>pe is probably 
that m which the tongue is in the position for 
the French tense u wnth the lips in that for ^ In 
itself it is a sound not difficult to pronounce, but 
it presents some difficulty when following a labial 
consonant. The phonetic symbol for this vowel is m. 
All the back vowels may be similarly unrounded. 
The Marathi “ short a ” is described as an un- 
rounded o, the phonetic symbol for which is The 
absence of lip-rounding can, if necessary, be in- 
dicated by the symbol c placed after the vowel 
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sign, or the unrounded vowel might be used as a 
diacritic to indicate the lip position, thus : — i^, o^, o], 
etc. 

115. The vowel sounds hitherto dealt with have 
been of the kind which are produced by the passage of 
the breath through the mouth only. These are there- 
fore called oral vowels. But in many languages the 
breath stream is di\ ided, part passing through the 
mouth and part through the nasal cavities. This 
difference is due to the action of the velum. In our 
own language the \elum is raised in such pjway as to 
touch the back wall of the pharynx and so shut off the 
passage through the nose during the production of our 
vowels. I am, of course, here speaking of the 
normal pronunciation of well educated people.* If the 
velum is allowed to hang laxly without reaching the 
back ivall of the pharjnx both the oral and the nasal 
passages are open to the outgoing breath-stream. We 
have then the phenomenon which is known in the 
language of phonetics as nasalisation. The presence 
of nasalisation can be simply demonstiated as shown in 
the note to § 23 Nasalisation of vowels in English is 
either accidental or dialectical, and is generally a more 
or less negligablc quantity as far as vowels are 


1 In the Cockney duJcct the passage is frequently imperfectly 
closed, and we hear in consequence what is usually called speaking 
through the nose The London newsboy may be heard crying 
l:(v)liril pai'p.T , p being an m with a weak oral explosion In 
North American English the same thing occurs, especially when 
the vowel is contiguous to a nasal consonant Consonants of a 
non-plosive type may also be nasalised, eg !■ *’ b ®tc. 
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concerned.* But there are many languages m which 
nasalisation plays a very important role. To cite 
French only, we can find many pairs of words in which 
the absence or presence of nasalisation is significant.* 
The phonetic symbol for nasalised vowels is ” (the 
Spanish tilde) placed over the vowel sjmbol. Thus 
the French for peace, paix, would be transcribed £6 and 
bread, paui, would be written jis Other pairs of words 
are grand gi n, tall or great, and gras gra, fat, temps ta, 
time and tas to, heap. 

116. It is, of course, possible to nasalise any and 
every vowel, but few languages (if any) possess a 
complete set of nasalised vowels. Still the student 
should train himself to nasalise all the vowels he can 
produce. He will probably find the close varieties the 
most difficult, i and u generally give a good deal of 
trouble, and these should be practised before a glass, as 
shown in the note to § 23, until complete control of the 
action of the velum is obtained.* To those who already 
speak French or Portuguese nasalisation should present 
little difficulty. It is, however, essential that the foreign 
missionary should be able to produce the nasal vowels, 
as there are comparatively few fields in which they do 

' Even correct speakers frequently put a slight amount of 
nasalisation into towels which occur between nasal consonants 
The vowels in the word morning moinil] have generally a nasal 
- character, which though inappreciable to the average ear, is 
cpadily detected by instrumental tests 

’ The tongue position of a nasal vowel is not always identical 
w th that of Its oral correspondent This difference is frequently 
brought by sympathetic action of the tongue with the velum 

° This exercise is also useful for those persons who nasalise 
what should be oral vowels. 
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not exist. It IS best to begin the study of nasal vowels 
with those of the open type, for example a the sound 
heard in the French word grand tjrn. A very good 
exercise to practise is one m which the oral and the 
nasal vowels alternate without any pause between them, 
e g gang , ono5 , etc. In a cold atmosphere the glass, 
the use of which has been suggested on page 15, will 
help to show when theie is or is not any nasalisation. 

117. Students should note carefully whether a 
nasalised vowel is or is not follorred by a nasal con- 
sonant of the glide nature In the so-cyilled best 
pronunciation of French, oilhographic m and it merely 
serve to indicate that the preceding vowel is nasalised, 
the consonants themselves being silent. The words 
bombe, grande, and longue should be pronounced ginid, 
b5:b, lil:g, not grunid, b.*>:ml), l~):i]Cf . The latter pro- 
nunciation IS very usual with English people in speaking 
French, and it is by no means uscommon m the South 
of France.* This fault is due to tardy raising of the 
velum, the lips or tongue being placed for b, d and g, 
before the nasal passage is closed. Hence the corres- 
ponding nasals m, n and q are produced. This defect 
may be overcome by means of a time exercise, sug- 
gested in the following notation. 

_a pause d 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 

Cl slighter pause d. 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 

a 

r, 2, 3, 4, 5 

gradually eliminating the pause entirely. 

1 Northern French people say that Southerners "speak like the 
English." 
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This may be musically represented 




^ 1 

r"s — 


— 

^ — 1 



! fi 




rc s: ^C5 ' • 


Cl ^ m 





a... 


d d 


Conscious control of the velum should be aimed at. 
(See exercises at the end of the book.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MORE DIFFICULT NON-ENGLISH CONSONANTS 

118. The student, who has made a careful study of 
the speech-sounds hitherto dealt with, is now in a 
positioi to enter upon the question of the sounds of 
foreign tongues, which have been described as very 
difficult or even impossible for Europeans to acquire. 
The list of these sounds given in this book makes no 
pretence to being exhaustive, it is merely meant to be 
suggestive. The student of Phonetics should be warned 
against the text-book which says, “This sound is 
impossible for the European” (sic). As has been said 
before, no speech-sound is impossible to the normally 
formed speaker.' 


1 Certain African tribes have a peculiar sibilant labio-dental, 
for the production of which it is said to be necessary to knock out 
two of the lower front teeth This loss of teeth may make the 
sound easier of production, but I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary Our English 6 is a dental, but I know many toothless 
people who pronounce a perfect 9. 
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119. In many languages there exists a pair of 
palatal plosives, produced by a complete stoppage of 
the air passages in a position similar to that required 
for the production of the parUnlli obstructed j, ? and for 
the nasal ]i. The most widely known language in which 
this IS the case is Fiench. And even in this language the 
sounds are not looked upon as standard. Nevertheless m 
certain circumstances t and d are pronounced, owing to 
assimilative.jtendency, with diat part of the tongue which 
is the main articulating factor in the production of 
whilst in very similar circumstances Ic and g tend to 
become the same sounds. This is generally the case 
before close front vowels. In some languages tins 
sound is regular, and is the recognised pronunciation of 
orthographic signs; in others it is accidental, and has to 
be represented, when an author is desirous of indicating 
dialectic peculiarities, by some “twisting” of the usual 
spelling. Examples of this are not infrequent m 
French, where we may find the provincial pronunci- 
ation of Dieu given as Gj'ew, and that of (tens as qineiis. 
In English, the word Ai/iei may be found in Victorian 
authors, who wisli to represent Cockney pronunciation, 
with the spelling Iiytnd. These sounds, which are 
normal in Hungarian and some Indian dialects, are 
represented in phonetic script by the symbols j for the 
voiced, and o for the unvoiced form.* These plosives 
may be acquired by trying to say ^ and ^ or and ^ 


1 It may be mentioned here that all the palatal consonants 
C and ; like ja and A as noted m § 89, are generally followed by a 
glide of the i type It is not necessary as a rule to record this 
glide m a practical transcript. 
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With the tongue m the j_position. The tongue may be 
controlled as suggested in § 89. 

120. Two very difficult plosive sounds for English 
people, and indeed for most Europeans, are the Arabic 
(or Hebrew) qaf and its \oiced correspondent. They 
are somewhat similar to k and g respectively, but the 
closure is made by the lowest part of the velum (with 
the uvula) and the most backward part of the tongue. 
The sounds are not so difficult before back as before 
front vowels, and their acquisition before front vowels 
IS only to be attained by long and patient practice. The 
phonetic syrribol for the unvoiced sound is r^, and for the 
voiced G is used. 

121. In note 1 on page 18 the glottal plosive, known 
as the ahf-hamza, has already been referred to. This 
sound IS produced by closing the glottis and releasing 
the closure with a sudden plosion. The effect on the ear 
IS that of a very weak cough intended to clear a slight 
obstruction from the passage between the vocal chords. 
In the language of phonetics this consonant is called 
the glottal stop, and it occurs quite regularly in some 
languages as a significant sound. So far as I am aware 
no European language has any alphabetic sign for the 
sound, but most oriental languages give it a place in the 
alphabet. The phonetic symbol is Among European 
tongues, that in which the significant role of this 
sound is the most marked, is Danish. There are 
many pairs of words m this language the meanings 
of which are differentiated only by the presence or the 
absence of the glottal stop. To cite only one or two 
very common examples, there are mfiii'^ a man side by 
side with man the pronoun one, hunv a dog and hun she, 
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ino^R murder and inoiR a mother The sound may be 
found not only befoie or after any given speech-sound, 
but it may also be noticed in the body of the sound 
Itself, dividing it, as it were, into two separate parts. 
This is more especially the case with lateial and nasal 
consonants. 

122. There is a somewhat difficult consonant of the 
nasal class, produced by passing the breath through the 
nose with the Jongue in the position for This sound 
is heard in Esquimaux and is represented in phonetic 
script by the symbol n * It is a sound not so difficult to 
produce if the position has been acquired and 
the passage to the nasal cavities is left open by the 
lowering of the velum It is suggestive of the same 
degree that g is reminiscent of g. 

123. It has already been said that every unvoiced 
consonant may ha\ e an voiced counterpart and vtce versa, 
and the English w is no exception to this rule. In some 
dialects of the South of England, as well as m the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, the initially aspirated w of the 
word which, pronounced in many parts of Scotland 
liwitS , IS replaced by a breathed w, the phonetic symbol 
for which IS Thus in Essex one may hear Aiitj 
instead of hwitS or witl This difference may m certain 
cases be significant, and many speakers of English 
distinguish between witch wit^ and which hwitS or AitS * 


1 I suggest in the specimen sheet of phonetic writing, instead of 
N, a sign which is much more in keeping with the type of letter 
used for the other nasals dependent on tongue position 

2 This tendency to make a distinction between the pronunci- 
ations of u> and wh in such words seems to be dying out, and 
It leads to very little practical inconvenience 
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124. A fricati\e, which is as a rule very badly 
pronounced by English people, as well as by speakers 
of all languages i\hich do not possess the vowel ^ is 
that heard as the second sound in the French word 
puis. This consonant is represented phonetically 
and consequently the word ptas is transcribed pm 
For this sound v,e are m the habit of substituting 
w, a practice -which shocks the French ear. The 
action of the lips is practically the same as for w, 
but the peculiar characteristic of the consonant depends 
on the position of the tongue, the front of which must 
be raised to the i_ position. In other words, the con- 
sonant ij has the votvel \alue of v combined with the 
consonant ^alue of w. The diflcience between _i{ and w 
may be significant. In French, Louts Iwi is a proper 
name, whilst Itn ^ is the pronoun meaning him, 
her, fotitr fwim means to dehc, fittr fi[i:R to flee. 
We find 2 breathed, ownng to assimilation, when 
contiguous to a non-vocalic sound As there is no 
special symbol provided for this unioiccd ^ write j 
if it IS needful to make the distinction 

125. There are in the velar class two fricatives 
not easy of production. The voiced form of these is 
known as the Arabic “ghain.” These sounds are 
generally described in the standard text books on Arabic 
and other Oriental languages as “impossible" for 
the European to learn.^ This is not true, and the only 


1 1 am unable in Oriental grammars to trace a name for the 
unvoiced ‘ ' ghain, ’ ' though there is no doubt that such a sound 
must exist in some languages In Arabic and Peisian grammars 
the consonant called "‘am” is treated as a fellow of "ghain " 
‘“am" IS a sound of entirely different articulation (See §127.) 
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excuse for such a statement on the part of the writers 
of such grammars is that they know little or nothing 
of phonetics or physiology. If the pronunciation of 
^ (or g) has been acquired, that of unvoiced “ghain," 
which IS phonetically written should present little 
difficulty. It is only necessary to aim at x with the 
tongue in the ^ position to arrive at the unvoiced 
“ghain.” When success is attained with this sound the 
vocal chords^an be set in motion and the voiced sound 
will be acquired. The voiced sound is wiitten ^ 
The position of the articulating organs is ^hown in the 
figure below. These two velar fricatives vary consider- 



Fig 18* 


ably in acoustic edect. In some cases they are quite 
“ smooth ” and are rather like a very deeply retracted 
German x and g.; in others they are accompanied by 
some slight vibration of the uvula, together with a 
rattling (somewhat suggestive of the death-rattle), partly 
due to the salivary discharge. 


1 Reproduced by permission from the ' ' Outline of English 
Phonetics,” by D Jones , 
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126. In § 34 mention has he'n rrade of the voiced 
h represented bj* the symbol The employment of 
this sound js important in Arabit and cognate tongues, 
as It may sene to differentiate meamngs. The best 
■way to acquire this consonant .= "j -racnse the utter- 
ance of such English words as ah^ --na: or aha;, 
oho ofiou , boohoo Tin '"■ii . and afro; ^"ii, i\ith one of 
the tests for % ocahsation as suggested in the note to § 10. 

127. The last tv.o consonants to deal with as 
type-sounds find the phonetician on debatable ground. 
Many authorities, inciuding t:e late Henry Sweet, 
considered them as bronch.al sounds. Others look 
upon them as glottal. Which of the t\t o ideas is the 
true one will be doubtless settled in t''e near future 
by means of instruments.’ Tnese consonants are the 
Arabic 'atn and its unvoiced fellow nla Tne phonetic 
symbols for these sounds are ^ and h. I am doubtful 
as to H being the true unvoiced fellov. cf_2 -^s a native 
speaker utters the sound it stnkrs me as being a very 
strongly whispered h, somewhat of tne nature of a 
“stage -fthisper,” produced in all probability by nar- 
rowmg of the false glottis The sound _n at any 
rate is not difficult to learn if once heard, though 
description alone -null fail to indicate its nature. A 
very good, though seemingly ridiculous, ivay of gettmg 
at g has been suggested by D Jones, and I have seen 


1 Of course I recoKuise the existence of bronchial sounds. 
No one who has e\er suffered from bronchitis could fail to do 
so, but I do not think that an} sound produced in the bronchial 
region is used as a speech-sound If matters are pushed to 
this point, It IS reasonable to say that the bronchial or pulmonary 
wheeze heard when a doctor asks a patient to pronounce 999 is 
also a speech-sound. 
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the result pass the test of a competent native teacher. 
This distinguished phonetician says, “ Sing the lowest 
note you can, and ihen try to go two notes lower.” 
The sound g maybe heard in the name of the successful 
undoer of the “ Forty Thieves,” Ah Baba, whose first 
name is phonetically represented qrirh. 

128. Up to the present all consonants formed by the 
same articulating organ, or part of the organ, have been 
treated as identical. 'I'hough tins is from a general point of 
view true, there are shades of sound, due to differences in 
national manner of articulation, of which notice should be 
taken. The most important of these differences is found 
in the production of the dentals* Thcie is considerable 
difference between the articulation and, in many positions, 
the resultant sound of the English and the French t 
Most French “ denl.-ils ” are true dentals, whereas all Eng- 
lish so-called dentals, u. ith the exception of £, and i^. are, as 
has been said before, ah eolars. (In figures (a) and (b) the 
tongue positions for dental and ah colar t are sho\\ n.) In 



(fi) (b) 

Dental t Fig 19* Alieolar^ 

1 The term dental is here used in its widest sense, and includes 
both true dentals and alvcolars. 

2 Reproduced by pei mission from the ” Outline of English 

Phonetics," by D Jones. > 
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such languages as our own, and also in the case 
of most European languages, the difference between 
dental and alveolar is not significant, but from the 
point of view of the student of phonetics the differ- 
ence IS a matter which requires close attention. 
There are languages which have at least two significant 
varieties of what the average person is accustomed to 
regard as a dental sound, and those who are making a 
serious study of speech-sounds must learn to distmguish 
between dental, alveolar, and other varieties of the 
somewhat similarly produced sounds. Below is given 
a figure of the tongue positions for dental and alveolar 
sounds. 



Fig. 20 


There are, of course, many intermediate varieties, the 
character of which must be determined on the field of 
work. In many cases these position differences will be 
found negligeable from an acoustic point of view. 

129. A class of tongue-tip consonants, which are 
as a rule very difficult for the average European, is 
that which is produced with the tip of the tongue 
somewhat curled back, so as to come m contact with 
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the highest part of the roof of the mouth, that is, 
somewhere about the junction of the hard and soft 
palates. It is a class of sound very common in the 
majority of the Indian tongues, and it is very important 
that the missionary should get the correct pronunciation 
of them. They are frequently significant, and mis- 
pronunciation may lead to serious misunderstanding. 
Indian grammarians class these consonants as cefebrals. 
The name for^^thein in the terminology of phonetics is 
retroflex or cacuminal. The sounds to the un- 
trained or to the non-native ear are very similar to 
the corresponding dentals. There are founS retroflex 
t. d, n, 1, r and £ These retroflex varieties are 
indicated in Roman transliteration by means of a 
small dot placed under the symbol. Figure 21 shows 
the tongue position for fc. This notation is for the 



present used in the International Alphabet and appear 
as t, d, n, 1, r and r ‘ The position of the tip of the 
tongue required for the production of these consonants 


1 Some very ingenious new types have been devised by the 
Rev. J. Knowles 


3 
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frequently has some influence of the character of any 
vowel with which they may be associated.^ To learn 
to pronounce the “ cacummals ” it is necessary that the 
tip of the tongue should be well curled back, very 
much as for the Southern English fricative a, but more 
so. Indeed it should be possible by means of a hand 
glass to see the whole of the lower side of the tongue. 
The tip must be pressed firmly against the highest part 
of the roof to form the obstruction and kept in this 
position for the greater part stop. It then glides 
rapidly along the hard palate till it reaches the gum- 
ridge, whdnce it falls as it were by its own weight on 
the floor of the mouth with a kind of flap. The figure 
given below illustrates the position. 



First position Succeeding positions 

Fig 22 

In preparation for practising the sounds themselves, the 
student should go through a series of tongue gymnastics ■ 
indicated by the dotted lines m the figure, and not rest 
satisfied until he can produce a distinct “ flop ” as the 
tongue falls on the floor of the mouth. When success 


‘ See § 138 on ‘retroflexed vowels.' 
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in this has been attained, he will be ready to try to 
learn the sounds themselves. If he has a native 
teacher, he should insist on his not allowing incorrect 
sounds to be passed This can be done by taking pairs 
of words in one of which the retroflexed, and in the other, 
the dental occurs, and asking the teacher what the 
meaning of each is, not letting him know, of course 
otherwise than by pronunciation, which is meant. 
Natives call the dentals and cacuminals “soft" and 
“ hard ” respectively 

130. Arabic possesses some dental, or perhaps more 
strictly alveolar, consonants known as “>cmphatics.” 
They are produced with the body of the tongue some- 
what in the same position as for English 1. (See Fig. 3.) 
The tongue is somewhat tense, and the tip is pressed 
firmly against the palate. A glide of the m nature 
IS generally heard after these consonants, which have 
also a somewhat modifying effect on the adjacent 
vowels thus may become almost n. The phonetic 
sign for the emphatics is ^ placed under the normal 
symbol, e g. t, d, etc. The diffcience between the 
usual and the emphatic forms of t, d , etc , is frequently 
significant, for instance, tiiii fi^, tun clay ; d.iib road, 
dui'h beating , s.eif sworn, soif •tnminer. The sounds 
should be learnt from a native teacher or a trained 
phonetician , Indian and other non-native speakers of 
Arabic rarely pronounce these consonants correctly.’ 


I I am told that d becomes d5 m Persian Arabic In ‘ ‘ high ' ' 
Arabic z, being somewhat lisped, has the character of ^ , in 
conversation it is a kind of dark z The Druses of Lebanon 
pronounce g as S with HI glide. 
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The student may find it helpful in his attempts if he 
retracts somewhat the front vowels when in contact 
■with the emphatics. 

131. In some languages, notably Russian, consonants 
are produced with a simultaneous raising of the front of 
the tongue to something approaching the^ position. This, 
w'hich IS kno'',\n as palatalisation, raising gn es a pecu- 
liar characteristic to the consonant It is very marked in 
Russian, and suggests to the untrained ear the conso- 
nant follow ed by a i glide. It is sometimes significant, 
but whether that is the case or not, the missionary who 
comes in contact with flocks, whose language possesses 
these palatalised sounds, should make a point of acquiring 
them correctly. In phonetic script the palatalised con- 
sonants are indicated by a dot, placed over the s> mbol, 
suggestive of that of the letter i.' 

132. Similarly there are consonants, otherwise nor- 
mal, in the production of which the back of the tongue 
IS raised to the n position. These are known as 
velarised sounds. They do not, so far as I know, 
play the important role that the palatalised consonants 
do. Still the student of phonetics should be prepared to 
recognise and to reproduce them. If it be found 
necessary to indicate relarisation in a sciipt it may be 
done by placing a small “ over the usual symbol.* 

133. There are some consonants, the character of 
which IS considerably altered if they are uttered with 

1 The student must not confuse n and 1, &c , which are 
palatalised consonants, with Jl and^. which are true palatals 

2 Confusion should not be made betw een \ elarised and velar 
consonants is quite different from The Arabic emphatics 
are \ elansed consonants. 
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marked rounding of the lips. Such consonants are 
called lablalised. Among these are labialised 0 and S. 
Two consonants of this type arc found in the Bantu 
, language. For these the phonetic alphabet uses o* and 
P respectively. 


o 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

9 

INVERSE SOUNDS, CLICKS. WHISPERED SOUNDS 
AND CONSONANTS WITH GLOTTAL CLOSURE 

134. In the case of all speech-sounds hitherto 
mentioned the breath has been understood to pass 
from the lungs outwards through the mouth, or the 
nose, or both together. There are cases, however, 
where the revei se is the ease and the breath is inspired. 
This is not uncommon in most languages, when an 
exclamation of pain or pleasure is uttered If we prick 
ourseh es with a pm i\ c freipiently inspire with the lips 
in the f position , a sense of pleasure is sometimes 
expressed by breathing in A^ith the 1_ position. This 
class of sound, iiliicli is usually unaccompanied by 
voice, owing to the physical dilTiculty of setting the 
vocal chords in i ibration whilst inspiiing, is known 
as inverse, and may be marked in phonetic script by 
placing sunder the symbol used for the corresponding 
normal sound. The English word yev, pionounced in 
this way, would be icpiescnted <;es or ves. in the second 
pronunciation s is normally expired. In uttering these 
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sounds the glottis is kept open so that the breath 
passes into the lungs. 

135. In another class of inverse sound, which 
contains consonants only, the glottis is closed and the 
breath can therefore pass only from one part of the 
mouth (or nose) to some place above the vocal chords. 
Consonants of this type are known as clicks, and are 
significant speech-sounds m many Afiican languages. 
They may be represented bj’ the sign ; ' placed over the 
letter, which stands for the sound noimally produced 
by the same organic position. The e\clamation 
written iut-tut is t t . The name of the late 
king of Zululand Cctewayo -would be written phoneti- 
cally tstiuaiio The Kaffir language seems to have 
three clicks t, d, and t, and there are said to be as 
many as seven found amongst the Bosjemans.* Some 
of the clicks are made by a lateral release, as m the 

case of the sound made to encourage a horse. This 

< 

is k released on one side or other of the mouth, and 
It differs entirely in effect from the sound produced 
by a complete separation of the back of the tongue 
from the velum. If it be found necessary to distinguish 
at any time between a lateral and a fully released click, 
the former may be indicated by placing J_ after the 
symbols. 

136. In most European languages the vocal chords 
vibrate m the production of all voiced sounds, and it is 

1 This symbol is not very satisfactory 1 hope a better will be 
devised before long 

2 In some African languages the women use a larger number 
of clicks than the men. The study of Anthropology suggests a 
reason for this* 
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only when we whisper that this vibration is replaced by 
something else. This “something” else is a modifi- 
cation of the breath, due to narrowing the vocal chords 
in such a way as to prevent free egress of the air 
without setting them in musical vibration.^ In some 
languages whispered sounds are frequently intermingled 
with others. The phonetic symbol for a whispered 
sound is t placed under the sign for the normal sound. 
Thus we should i\rite word for a cow in one of the 
dialects of Madagascar by anml'i’. These whispered 
sounds are also found m some ot the South African 
and North American languages. \\'hispered, and even 
breathed, vowels may be heard m Portuguese, and I 
have not infrequently heard wi, msrsi and Avi, niSM 
m French for w out, msisi iiicrct, 

137. In some languages, consonants may be found 
m the emission of uhich the glottis is completely 
closed, the resultant sound being produced solely by 
the emission of breath stored up, as it were, between 
the larynx and the point of obstruction. Such 
consonants are found in several languages, and are 
known as consonants pioduced with simultaneous 
glottal closure. They are indicated by the symbol [ 
placed after the consonant symbol. They may be 
described as “ clicks passed outward instead of inward.” 

1 Whispered must not be confused with breathed sounds The 
true nature of whisper is not yct, I believe, exactly determined 
The student will find that in whispering it is possible, though not 
easy, to distinguish bet\\ecn pit and bid If the sounds arc 
emitted with breath only the consonants will be practically alike 
and the vowel sound almost imperceptible 

^ This example is quoted from Fassy's "Petite phoniStique 
compar^e.'* 
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Anyone who has learned to make the clicks should 
have little difficulty m pronouncing such syllables as 
p’a, t’a, k’a, etc. These consonanis are sometimes 
peculiarly resonant. The result should, if possible, be 
tested and checked by a tramed phonetician.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

o 

RETROFLEXED AND MIXED VOWELS 

138. It has been remarked m ^ 129 that the 
retroflex consonants sometimes ha\ e a modifying 
effect on the vowels which may be associated with 
them. This modification is m the nature of assimi- 
lation, due to the tip of the tongue anticipating the 
retroflex position. Hence the vowel is pronounced 
with the tongue-tip slightly clraiin back and raised 
towards the palate. This class of vowel is by no means 
uncommon in the West of England, as i\ell as in 
Lancashire, ^\hen a word has in the usual spelling a 
following r. A very good example of the sound may be 
heard in the Cornishman’s pronunciation of the word 
bristle, which he pronounces bo:sl, the symbol for the 
inverted tongue position being Anatne of Lanca- 
shire distinguishes between such pans or words as laid 

1 An iliuminatmg article on the sounds treated of in this 
chapter is to be found m the ** Maitre Phonctique for 
November — December, 1907, where the subject is fairly fully 
investigated by my colleague, D Jones* 
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lo:d and land h;d by means of this class of vowel, 
phonetically named inverted or reti’oflexed, even if 
he does not pronounce the .i of the word. It will be 
seen from the last example that an inverted vowel may 
be significant. 

139. The front and back vowels are sometimes con- 
siderably modified in their acoustic effect by the retraction 
or advancement of the articulating part of the tongue, 
together with a simultaneous retraction or advancement of 
the whole body of that organ towards the mixed position. 
This class of vowel is called, in the language of phonetics, 
mixed. When no special letter is provided for these 
vowels the phonetic symbol used to indicate these 
phenomena is _ placed over the vouel letter. A 
typical instance of the advanced u is found in the 
London (not necess inly Cockney) pronunciation of the 
words good cjud and spoon &im:n. The sound i may be 
heard in ^^^elsh in Llaiid}dno Inndidiio. In some 
languages, amongst them Portuguese, an obscure vowel, 
somewhat resembling o, is found, as well as the usual a. 
Such a vowel may, when neceb=aiy to distinguish the 
two, as IS the case in Portuguese, be represented by 
t^if it has a lower tongue position than a. In these 
modifications of the vowels there is always a ten- 
dency to the assumption of the ^position. Some very 
good examples of this type of \ owel may be found in 
the second of the publisher’s Phonetic Senes, “ Short 
English Poems for Repetition,” by C. M. Rice. 

140. It IS impossilile, m such an elementary work as 
this, to treat of all the other shades of sounds which 
may be come across m the languages of the world, the 
definite types of which run, into three figures. The 
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student who has carefully studied what has been written, 
and has trained his tongue and other organs of speech 
by means of the exercises, at the same time keeping his 
ears open to the pronunciation of those with whom he 
comes in contact, should not find any great difficulty m 
analysing and reproducing varieties of sound he may 
come across. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SIGNIFICANT WORD INTONATION 

141. In Chapter XII. something has already been 
said about intonation, and it has been shown how 
variations of tone may modify the meaning of a sen- 
tence, or even of a word, which stands as a sentence- 
substitute. Such intonation may be called sentence 
intonation. It may be asserted that this kind of 
intonation is normal m European languages, with one 
or two exceptions, ‘ as well as in the majority of syn- 
thetic and analytic tongues But when monosyllabic 
(and possibly also certain agglutinative) languages are 
in question, it will be found that intonation, which 
IS called word intonation, plays a most important 


1 In Norwegian, there are tones called compound, which the 
Danes, whose written language is practically identical with 
Norwegian, seem to replace by ’ 
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part, not in modifying the meaning of sentences, but 
m completely changing the meaning of words. This 
IS especially the case with many of the Chinese 
dialects. In such languages as these it may be 
said that the tone is inherent in the word, and that 
shades of meaning in a sentence cannot be expressed 
by variations of the tone, since any variation .of tone 
indicates a corresponding change of the meaning of the 
word to whici) it is applied. 

142. An excellent illustration of tones, as applied to 
words, is to be found in the Cantonese dialect, m which 
there are six different tones, any one of which may be 
used with any word, so giving it six (amongst many) 
different meanings. Below is given an illustration 
from “A Cantonese Phonetic Reader,” by D. Jones 
and Kwing Tong Woo. The woid /au to is pro- 
nounced with the SIX intonations represented in the 
musical notation given below. The leader should 
understand that the word is not sn.ig, and that musical 
glides (in musical terminology, poi iameiitt) exist be- 
tween the first and the last note of the interval. 



1. fan. 2. full 3. fan 4. fan 5 fan 6. fan.' 


1 I am greatly indebted to Mc%is D. Jones and Kwing 
Tong Woo for permission to u&e these illustrations The value of 
the musical and phonetic notation was pto\ed to me in 1913, 
when two Chinese Missionaries congratulated me on my pronun- 
ciation of the Cantonese dialect, which I had never heard spoken, 
and of which I understood no word except the one cited above 
*'A Cantonese Phonetic Reader'* (University of London Press) 
should be m the hands of every Missionary whose field is in ChmtL 
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The various meanings according to the tunes are as 
follows ; — 

Ist tone to divide, 

2nd tone powder, 

3rd tone sleep, 

4th tone hum, 

5th tone courageous, 

6th tone duty. 

The musical notation given m the above example is 
not, of course, representative of “ ab: olute ” pitch. 
Individual speakers may start on a higher or a lower 
note, but the intervals are fixed ones. Thus the first 
tone IS, from a musical point of view, a descent of five 
semitones, the second a rise of four, the third a fall from 
the second of one, and so on.‘ In studying intonation, 
whether of words or sentences, it is sometimes helpful 
to hum the word or sentence on the sound m. The 
mind IS thus taken away from pronunciation and meaning, 
and IS bettei able to devote its attention to the musical 
value. The tones of fan would then be practised. 



or or 

m 


1 Many students may object that such musical indication of 
tone IS useless to them, as they know nothing of music and they 
have no ear for it I am certain that those who say that they 
have no musical ear deceive themselves In the course of several 
years’ work I ha^e come across man} students, who began with the 
idea that it was impossible for them to appreciate differences lo 
pitch, but I have ne\er yet found one whom I failed to convince 
that he was mistaken 

2 Intonation can be more easily noted and musically recorded if 
articulation is abandoned and a nasal hum substituted, 1 have 
heard Professor Vietor do this beautifully. 
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143. Significant word-tone is found not only m 
Chinese, but also in Burmese, Punjabi, and not a few 
South and West African languages, including Kaffir, 
Sechuana*, Ibo, and Hausa. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 

144. I now give some practical hints to the student ' 
who wishes to prepare himself by the aid of phonetics 
for the study of a new language : 

1. Learn how the sounds of the mother tongue are 
produced. 

2. Note how your own pronunciation differs from 
that of the people with whom you come m contact, and 
endeavour to find the causes of sucli difference. 

3. Try how rounding and unrounding of the bps 
affect a sound In the case of most of the vowel 
sounds you will find the dilleience remarkable. In 
the majority of the consonant sounds the difference 
will be inappreciable, w ith the exception perhaps of the 
dental fricatives b and 0. (See § 133 ) 

4. Practice transi tion from one sound to another, and 
note if there are any intermediate sounds, which are, for 
convenience, called glides. 

5. Note the effect of retraction or advancement 
of the highest articulating part of the tongue. Vowel 
modification will be paiticularly noticeable. 

^ See ” A Sechuana Reader," by D. Jones and S T. Flaatje, 
University of London Press, 1916 , 
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6. Compare the acoustic effect and the causes of the 
differences between the £iighsh so-called lon^ vowels 
(generally diphthongised) and the true long vowels of 
French or German. 

7. If i'ou hate a native teacher insist on his 
correcting defective pronunciation. To this end you 
should intentionally make mispronunciations. If no 
correction is made, your teacher is either ignorant of 
sound values, or careless, or over-polite. 

8. Don't think that you know all there is to be 
learnt abopt phonetics because you have read this or 
any other text-book, or attended a course of lectures. 
The field, even in any one language, is by no means 
exhausted. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE TRANSCRIPTION OF LANGUAGES HITHERTO 
NOT WRITTEN 

145. Languages still exist which have not been 
reduced to writing, and it is necessary for the missionary, 
and interesting to the linguistic world, to have a per- 
manent record of such tongues. Hitherto a great deal 
of work of this kind has been undertaken by persons 
who took as their basis the sound-values of the alphabet 
of their mother-tongue, however imperfect and incon- 
sistent that alphabet may have been in its means of 
representing sounds. Hence transcriptions which may 
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be fairly faithful guides to those of the same nationality 
as the transcribers, are utterly misleading to persons of 
another nationality. By taking the alphabet used 
m this book as the basis, a large amount of confusion 
can be avoided, and one transcription will convey the 
same meaning (approximately at least) to all.' 

146. I venture to borrow, almost \ erbatim, from 
“ The Principles of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion,” the principles for the transcription of unrecorded 
languages, suggested by members whoE e experience has 
produced and developed the phonetic alphabet. 

1st Principle . — In settling for any language the form 
of transcription best smted.ior practical, as distinguished 
from scientific purposes, the language should be regarded 
by itself without reference to other languages. 

2nd Principle . — It is necessary to ascertain what, and 
how many, are the distinctive sounds of the language 
i.e. those which if contused would conceivably altei the 
meanings of words e.g. pans of xowels like i and Uj 
u and u:. Shades of sound which are occasioned by 
proximity to other sounds, absence of stress and the 
like, very often do not require special symbols.’ 

3rd Principle . — Typical sounds should be represented 

1 See Appendix “Cardinal Vowclb.” 

Z In French I'aimai ^Eme is diflercutialed in meaning from 
j’atmats 5 EmE by the pronunciation of the final \ owel , a different 
symbol must, therefore, be used for the final vowels English 
possesses only an aspirated, French only an unaspirated jx 
We may, thferefore, write the same symbol for these two varieties, 
with the convention that in transcribing the former language p 
indicates a follov/ing aspiration, whilst in writing the latter it 
IS understood to mean an unaspirated consonant In the case of 
such languages as Urdu and Chinese it is necessary to use 
different symbols for the two sounds. 
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(as far as possible) by single letters without diacritical 
marks. Diacritics should (as far as possible) be resorted 
to only for the purpose of representing shades or varieties 
of the typical sounds. 

4th Principle. — The vowel letters a, c, i, o, u should 
be taken to have their Italian values, i e. roughly those 
of the English words shah, end, cast, boat, pool, 
(See §§ 21 and 44.) 

5th Principle. — If the language does not contain more 
than one variety of the sounds e, i, o, it, these symbols 
should be used for the varieties occurring. If the 
language coi tains one rariety of the sound of the type ^ 
not being a distinctly back variety, the symbol a should 
be used. If the language contains a sound of the 
type of the French u it should be represented by j ; if it 
contains one sound of the type of the French eu, not 
being a distinctly “close" type, it should be represented 
by ffi. 

6th Principle. — If the language contains two dis- 
tinctive varieties of the sounds of o, of m, of o, of ^ 
or of Uj the ones with the higher tongue position should 
be represented by e, (f, o, i and u, whilst those with the 
lower tongue position should be represented by e, oBj 
o, _! and u respectively. If the language contains two 
distinct varieties of ^ that with the tongue further back 
should be represented by a, and the one with the longue 
farther forward by a 

7th Principle. — If the language contains sounds which 
to an untrained ear sound like the groups ^ (as in cube 
kjuib) , gj (as in the native pronunciation of the word 
Magyar, n 2 (as in onion, or the French word rognon, 
Jj (as m million, or the Italian seraglio), but which are^ 
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felt by the native ear to be simple sounds rather than 
compounds, the appiopriate sympols are probably c, 
j, ]i, jt, respectively 

8th Principle . — '\\’hen vowels of similar though 
distinct quality are distinguished merely by the fact 
that one is longer than the other in similar circum- 
stances, a simplification of the transcription may some- 
times be effected by using only one symbol, modified 
or not by the length mark. Thus in English we may 
write ^ and }ht for fit and feet respectn ely, instead 
of W and R:t, with the convention that the long vowel 
IS tense while the short one is lav If eacl«> variety is 
found either long, or short, the diaci itics ' and ' may be 
used. 

147. It may be objected that the principles of 
transcription suggested above are not suitable for 
graphic representation of the language in question m its 
dialectic varieties. Prom a scientific point of view this 
objection is quite valid, but for practical purposes the 
adoption of a few conventions will allow the use of 
a uniform script foi the whole area in which the 
language is spoken. Thus we might find that in a 
district, which we u ill rail A, the written letter r indi- 
cates the rolled vaucty of that sound. In district B the 
rolled variety is replaced by the fricative, in C the 
quality of a preceding vowel is modified by the up- 
turning of the tip of the tongue, as in the West 
Country , whereas m D the symbol merely means that 
the vowel sound preceding r is either lengthened or 
followed by an o sound. Similarly the sign o may 
stand for the pure vowel sound m one dialect and 
for ou m another. An excellent example of the 
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adaptability of the script may be found in the leading 
article by Daniel Jones m “ Le Maitre Phon6tique " 
for September-October, 1913/ 

148. Finally, I should bke to insist upon the 
principle “festina lente.” Those who find it necessary 
to romanise a hitherto unwritten language should first 
find out the particular dialect which ma> be taken 
as the “standard.” Generally speaking this will be 
found to be that of the court and administration (when 
such exist), and this should form tbs basis of the 
pronunciation to be graphically recorded. Whatever 
script be adopted, there are four mam objects to keep in 
view. 1st, it should be easily read, ind, it should 
be easily written , 3rd, it should be easily printed (with 
but slight modification of existing types), and finally, 
it should be easily readable, by the adoption of con- 
ventions, by those who use a “ provincial ” pronuncia- 
tion. 


' See also the introduction to my ” English Humour in 
Phonetic Transcript " (Heffer. Cambridge ) 
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THE CARDINAL VOWELS. 

In the majority of books on phonetics or in phonetic 
script “ key-words " are given to illustrate the sound- 
values of the symbols used. These may Serve fairly 
well when the book deals with one language only. But 
key-words must always be more or less mi heading, for 
few people pronounce all the sounds of their mother 
tongues in exactly the same way as their neighbours do ; 
even when they belong to the same speech region and 
the same class of society, to the trained ear their pro- 
nunciations are markedly different. Take for example 
the final vowel of the word vtlla, given on page 13 as 
the key -word for the pronunciation of the neutral vowel 
written phonetically 9 Now the symbol 9 accurately 
represents my own pronunciation of this vowel, but I 
have found in the course of leaching that educated 
speakers of Southern English pronounced the word in at 
least SIX other ways, among which the most marked 
varieties are Vila, vila, vila, vila, viIa and vilg . Similarly 
varying values are attached by different speakers to all 
the other vowel symbols. Thus to say that such and 
such a transcription represents the pronunciation of a 
certain section of speakers is certainly an inaccurate 
and, possibly, a misleading statement. 

For purely scientific purposes, at least, it has been 
found advisable to establish and determine a series of 
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vowel sounds, which may be used as a "common 
measure ’’ of all other vowel sounds. As the result of 
careful and prolonged research (unfortunately not com- 
pleted at the time of writing) by Mr Daniel Jones and 
his colleagues at University College, London, a senes 
of twelve vowels with marked timbre and well-defined 
tongue and lip positions has been fixed upon. These 
vowels are known as the cardinal vowels. So far as 
I know no single language contains all of them, but 
they are doubtless to be found somewhere in human 
speech. They must, therefore, not be regarded as 
English, Fthnch, Italian or other national vowels, but 
merely as abstract sounds. 

The principles on which they have been determined 
are as follows. The front of the tongue is raised as 
near to the hard palate as it is possible to do without 
producing audible friction, i.e. a consonantal character. 
This • position, accompanied of course by musical 
vibration of the vocal chords, produces cardinal vowel n 
The front of the tongue is next depressed to the lowest 
position in which it is possible for it to be and yet be 
higher than the back of the tongue , this produces 
cardinal vowel a. The two points ^ and a joined give 
the line of tongue positions for the cardinal front 
vowels. Prdfceeding similarly with the back of the 
tongue, we get the positions of cardinal vowels ii and a 
and the line ^ gives the tongue position of the back 
vowels. We now have the four angular points of a 
trapezium, the base of which marks the lowest, and the 
sub-tending side the highest lines of tongue activity for 
vowel sounds. If the sides la and ua are each trisected 
we get, on the front line, the tongue positions of car- 
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dinal e and e, and, on the back line, of cardinal o and o\ 
The lip positions are understood to be in marked 
sympathy with the tongue positions. Of the four 
remaining cardinal vowels three belong to the front line 
y IS i_ with lips rounded as for n, a is e with the lips as 
for o and ^ is 6 i\ith lips as for o. The last of the 
cardinal vowels lies on the back line and is written ^ 
it is u_ with the lips spread as for i. These vowels, m 
the productioij of which the middle of the tongue is the 
active agent, t e , the highest part, are known as mixed 
vowels, their position lying within the triangle o-/8 y, 
shown in the figure below. * 



It would be an adiantage if three cardinal mixed 
vowels were established, but up to the present this 
has unfortunately not been done. Thus our cardinal 
vowels, which may be conveniently known by numbers, 


* Exact pictures of the tongue positions of the cardinal vowels 
have not yet been secured , therefore, for the present we have to 
be content with the equi-distant divisions. 
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especially when referring to them in oral teaching, 
are: — 

123456789 10 11 12 

iesaaoonvo ne ni 

These vowels should be learned from, and practised 
with, a trained phonetician, but where such help is not 
procurable, the student should get from the Gramophone 
Company record no. B. 804, price 3 6, a double-sided 
record giving the cardinal vowels. 

When the investigator and recorder of vowel sounds 
has leame-' to produce accurateh and to recognise 
without fail the tweh e cardinal vowels, he has definite 
measures to tthich he can refer the lip and tongue 
positions of any other vowels uith which he may come 
in contact. Not only that, but he will be able to convey, 
even in writing, by means of diacritics or mathe- 
matical ratios, with a minimum of error, his own 
impressions to other phoneticians similarlj equipped. 
Thus his transcription will fairly accurately represent 
any given pronunciation, and the “confusion of tongues," 
arising from the use of national key-words will, it is to 
be hoped, be for ever banished. 

Investigations are being made to determine the 
absolute musical pitch of the cardinal vowels, and when 
this IS done the result wnll be invaluable m fixing for all 
time their acoustic value. 
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APPENDIX IL 

A SKETCH OF EXPERIMENTAL AND INSTRU- 
' MENTAL PHONETIC INVESTIGATIONS 

Experiments and researches as to the way in which 
speech-sounds are produced date from many ages back, 
but it IS comparatively recently that investigators have 
been able tci w ork on truly scientific lines Several 
wnters in the i6th and 17th centuries' were pioneers 
in this branch of Phonetics, but uith the limited means 
at their disposal the results arrived at ’lacked the 
accuracy which modem research looks for There are 
still many disputed points m the “Hinterland” of the 
subject, but they Mill undoubtedly be settled as our 
instruments become more dehcatc and varied 
In the earlier stages of research three methods were 
used; (i) auditory, ^2) tactile, and (3) ocular. The 
observations made, though valuable, are necessarily 
defective ow mg to the personal equation and, perhaps, 
also to a kind of self h' pnotism 

A verj’ valuable cuiitribution to the subject was made 
by Dr S W Carruthers,® whose thesis for his degree, 
“A Contribution to the Mechanism of Articulate 
Speech,” was published in the Edmhirgh Medical 
Journal in 1900. Some people might say that his 
experiments were not, stnctly speaking, instrumental, 
but because he used some artificial means, as will be seen 
below, I think his methods of research may be safely 


* Sir Thomas Smith, 15G8, Bulloaker, 1580, Wallis, 1653, 
Bishop John Wilkins, 1668 

* It would be of great advantage to the study of Phonetics if 
Dr. Cairuthers could see his way to repnnt his thesis. 
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included under the heading of “Instrumental Expen- 
mental Research ” In my opimon, some of the con- 
clusions at uliich he has arrived are more valuable 
than, those produced hy instruments, because they 
were directly made by a skilled phtsiulogist 

At the present time to show contact area of the organs 
of speech use is generally made of an artificial palate, 
similar to that in which the dentist fixes artifical teeth, 
but very much thinner This palate is made in exactly 
the same way as that of the dentist’s “c,.se,” but the 
matenal used, instead of vulcanite, i> ginerally filter 
paper, which, after having been soaked in such ad- 
hesive substance as seccotme, is moulded layer by layer 
on a plaster of Pans cast of the operator's palate. 
The plate thus made cannot be used to record contact 
areas of the back vowels and consonants, the velum 
being too sensitive in most persons to admit of such a 
hard covenng The espenment is made by dustmg or 
spratung the artificial palate with some visible matter 
which can be removed by the contact of the tongue 
dunng the emission of the sound under in\ estigation.' 
A copy can then be made bv a skilkd draughtsman, 
or better still bv photography The resultant drawing 
or photograph is called a palatogram 

The methods of research which Dr Carruthers used 
were m the mam very much the same as those used 
m to-day's palatographj' But in his expenments 
the actual, not artificial, area to be investigated was 
spra5’ed or pamted. The spray or paint, being thinly 
spread, allow'ed of velar records being taken, and it 
was also possible to get corresponding tongue records. 


* Of couree one sound only can be dealt with at a time The 
cmematograpli will m the future help when it ran be combined 
with X-ray work. 
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which, though not necessarily the result of the same 
experiment, maj' be taken aS accurate with a reasonable 
allowance for small error. I believe that I am correct 
in sajnng that the results here given are not deduced 
from a single experiment for each sound, but those 
which came nearest to the general average How the 
tongue spray was kept from the palate, and the palate 
spray from the tongue there is no space to describe here 
Dr Carruthers took records of 9 vowels which he 
classifies asdabial or 0-vo\\els, palatal or E-vowels and 
gutteral or A-vowels, sub-duidmg them into Open, 
Medium and Close, taking not the English sounds 
(with the one exception of a and poihaps’ae or a), but 
values approximately cardinal, namely, those of Italian 
He sets out his scheme as below in square brackets I 
give the International Phonetic Association’s symbols. 



Open 

Mc-hiim 

Close. 

Labials 

O'[o] 

(H'o] 

0®:u] 

Palatals 

E1[£] 

E*[c] 

E=»[i] 

Gutturals 

A'[se ora]* 

a*:a] 

A=*[a] 


‘ I think that Dr Carruthers is mistaken in classifjang this 
.\owel as a guttural, e\cn though he recognises it as the vowel 
of the French patte and the It.ilian fatto Southern English 
pronunaation Mould gi\e the \omc1 on the palatal line, and it 
has approximately the same tongue position as his E* [c], but 
there is considerably more muscular tension of the tongue for 
the ae than for the E In addition, Dr Carruthers states 
"there is no exact equivalent in German, the short a (which 
Brucke considers as the same] being slightly different " In this 
-question of diflciencc Dr Carruthers is correct, but the sound as 
does exist in Germany Just outside Koln there is a town called 
Dentz, on the other side of the Rhine, beyond that is Deutz- 
Kalk, and a little further on Kalk In Koln the porters pro- 
nounce kalk, in Doutz kdlk, and at Kalk itself I have heard on 
more than one occasion ksclk Of course this last pronunciation 
is dialectal. In studying the diagrams given below students 
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He also made some very illuminating consonant 
records. I give some particularly interesting diagrams 
showing the larger area of contact in the emission of 
voiced as compared with unvoiced consonants Figs. 
7, 8 , 9, 10, II and i2 illustrate this^ Dr. Carruthers 
demonstrated the bilateral nature of f and v (which I 
beheve he was the first to point out), and their tendency 
as well as that of 1 and r to become unilateral ® 


will have to substitute for Oh Eh A*, etc , the symbols used by 
the Association, as the prints with their indications are taken 
directly from the blocks so kindly lent me by Dr Carruthers 
In many cases Dr Carruthers gives three diagrams for each sound 
Investigated, the uppermost representing the palatal area covered, 
the middle the covering tongue area, the lowest the lip position 
All Dr Carrutheis’ figures are numbered i, a, 3, etc , Professor 
Jones’ I , II , HI , those of other investigators a, jS, y. Below 
I give several of Dr Carruthers’ figures Would that I could give 
the 46 with which his thesis is illustrated, and for the wonder- 
fully accurate drawings of which we are indebted to his father, 
Wilham Carruthers, F R S 

t The palalograms and hnguagrams of ^ and X are the excep- 
tions which prove the rule 

> The results of Dr Carruthers’ investigations were regarded 
as so \aluable that over 20 years ago he was muted by the 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb to expound his 
work to them, and was as an appreciation of his exposition 
elected an honorary Fellow of the Association The lantern 
shdes used in the lecture are still to be had, and Dr Carruthers 
has most generously offered to lend them to me Perhaps he 
would extend his generosity to those who are speually interested 
m this branch of phonetics. 









m English 





Fig. 
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Palatograms of to-day are the photographic repro- 
duction of aitificial palates, which after being sprayed 
are placed in position in the mouth and u hen removed 
show the contact area on the roof of the mouth The 
palatogram is probably slightly inaccurate as, however 



thin the plate may be, it must alter slightly the con- 
formation of the mouth, i e the resonance chamber 
In spite of this variable coefi5cient of error the expen- 
ments made by Techmer and others in palatography 
show a wonderful measure of agreement 
The palatograms here given are taken from Professor 
Jones’ work. Outline oj English Phonetics. They are the 
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1 

results of most careful and painstaking experiments 
Anyone who has woiked with Professor Jones, as I 
have done, both as pupil and colleague at Umversity 
College, London, knows howr wonderfully accurate are 
his observations, and that if any error is to be found he 
himself will probably be the first person to detect it 
and to make it known 

The manners of research sketched above are what 
may be termed physico-mstiumcntal Ihose of which 
I shall attempt to deal in the rest of this appendix are, 
to use a word of my own, instrumento-ph^sical 

The first mechanical seaicher of wliuh I have to 
speak is known as “Atkinson’s Mouth M'lasiirer,”^ a 
wonderfully ingenious instrument by the help of which 
the degrees of elevation or depression, advancement 
or retraction of the tongue may be recorded with 
wonderful accuracy No desciiption 1 could give of 
the instrument and its use could be so concise or so 
simple as that given by Piofessor Jones in his Ottiliue 
of English Phonetics, and theiefore I venture to “lift" 
the whole of §84 of that work 

“ Atkinson’s Mouth Measurer is a convenient 
instrument for this purpose. AB is a narrow metal 
tube 16 cm. long of the shape shown in Fig VI, 
furnished with a slot 4 5 cm long extending from A to C. 
Within the tube is a wire ha\mg at the lower end a 
handle D which piojects through the slot and enables 
the observer to slide the wire along inside the tube 
The wire is of such a length that when the h<mdle D is 
at the end A of the slot, the upper end of the wire is 


‘ The instruments may be had from H W Atkinson, Esq , 
West View, Eastbury Avenue, Northwood, Middlesex, England, 
forjs 6d post free. 
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i^t wiftm the tube at B. Consequently when the 
handle D is pushed to the other end C of the slot, the 


Mouth measurer in position, 

wire projects from the end of the tube at 
B to a distance of 4 5 cm £ is an 
attachment called the “tooth-stop.” It 
IS so made that when the projection 
points downwards it can slide along the 
tube, but when the projection points 
upwards it is fixed FGH is a wire 
handle In taking measurements the 
tooth-stop IS adjusted at any required 
point and the projection then turned 
upn aids so as to fix it The instrument 
is then held with the 3 middle fingers 
through the holes F, G, H, and the 
thumb on the handle D, and inserted 
. centre of the mouth as shown 

m Fig VII. The handle D is then pushed along by the 
thumb until the end of the wire touches the tongue. 

1 he instrument is then removed from the mouth and 
the position of the end of the wire recorded by 
applying it to a previously prepared outhne diagram 
of the sectwn of the palate. By adjusting the tooth- 
stop at different points, the position of a number of 
pomts on the surface of the tongue may be recorded 



Fig VI 
Atkinson's 
mouth measurer 



Fig' VII. 
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and diagrams showing the position of the centre line 
of the tongue obtained. 

Further points may be recorded by using another 
tooth-stop without the two projecting pieces of metal; 
the instrument is then kept m position by holding it in 




Fig IX — Tongue position of t as in beat. 


such a way that the tube is supported at two points, 
VIZ the edge of the teeth (at the tooth-stop), and either 
at the teeth-ndge or at a point of the hard palate ^ ” 

One of the most reliable searchers in the world of 
speech-sounds is the kymograph, a very simply woiked, 
yet in some ways a highly complicated instrument, of 


* This latter arrangement really gives the best results , it is 
better to reserve the tooth-stop shown in the figure for points 
of the tongue that cannot be reached without it. 
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which the frontispiece is an illustration There is a very 
fine one with extremely sensitive tambours m one of the 
phonetic laboi.itoiies of University College, London ‘ 
Tlie machine, a development of something much simpler, 
does not limit its usefulness to phonetics It is used by 
pathologists and is frequently helpful as an aid to 
diagnosis of such diseases as epilepsy, aphasia, blood 
pressure, etc * 

The piinciple of the kymogiaph is as follows — 
Round a rotatable cylinder is rolled lampW icked paper. 



a, a .0 A cylinder, 6 tracing needle, c lambour, 
d flexible tube, e embouchure. 

on which tracings may be taken by means of so-called 
"needles.” A fine point working on the blackened 

* I regret that our two oldest Universities have not seen fit 
to establish a laboratory for phonetic research They are, 
however, beginning to recognise that Phonetics play an important 
part in linguistics 

“ Dr E Senpture, who is not only a phonetician, but also a 
medical man, published the resnlts of his many kymographic in- 
vestigations m 1 906, under the title of Speech Ciiives (Washington 
Carnegie Institution, 1906]. The work is unfortunately (I 
beheve) out of print I once had the pleasure of illustrating, 
in spite of my efforts to frustrate, some of the practical results 
arrived at by Dr Senpture by kymographic or other instru- 
mental investigations. 
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surface removed the black leaving the tracing, clearly 
showing in white, of the hne it has traversed If the 
needle remains in a fixed locus whilst the cylinder is 
revolved that locus is, for practical purposes, a geo- 
metrically straight line, for, although the record is 
taken on a cylmdei , when the enwrapping paper after 
removal is placed on the flat, a straight line appears to 
the eye A kymogiaph with its cylinder revolving 
and with the needle keeping to a fixed position would 
record before removal of the paper something like what 
is represented by the rough sketch below, and the 
tracing on the flattened surfao would be 


Now supposing that by some means or other I cause 
the needle's point, whilst alwa3S remaining in touch 
with my blackened surface, to vary its position laterally— 
then instead of showing a rectilinear locus on the 
flattened paper the tracing will present to the eye a line 
at one time stiaight at otheis turning to the right or 
the left according as the controlmg factor moves the 
point On the c\ linder then we should find something 
like the following 



} 
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The most wondciful and the most delicate musical 
instrument in the woild is situated in man's larynx — 
the instrument coininonly known as the vocal chords 
(vocal “lips" would be a better term) These chords 
may at the i\ill of their possessor act in many ways, 
may remain wide open, be tightly closed, or set in more 
or less rapid vibration, 
and the kjmograph can 
record at least two showing 
whcthei the vocal lips are 
active 01 inactive With the 
aid of certain attachments 
the acti\ ity or inactivity of 
the vocal hj)s can be re- 
corded visibly on the sen- i ‘k ^ 

, , — A larynx recorder 

sitised paper For this 

purpose IS used a line point or needle 
attached to what is known as a tambour 
By means of a rubber tube this tambour, 
the suiface of winch is of thin lubber, 
receives any vnbiations taking place in the 
laryngal region when a larynx recorder, 
also having as its mam part a fine rubber 
membrane, is pressed fiimly against the 
outside of the larynx If the vocal lips are 
producing voice the line traced on the kymo- 
graph cjlmdcr shows waves ^ corresponding 
to the lateral movements of the needle If 
no voice is present the line tiaced on the 
Fig. XI cylinder will be straight 
A tambour. The tracings show not only the activity 

' The tracings on the paper whilst in position on the kymograph 
drum show West and East (Left and Right) When unrolled 
for examination the traangs are placed horizontally instead 
of vertically^ and the vibrations are shown North and South. 
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Or non-activit3’ of the vocal lips, but also the penodicity 
of the vibrations when voice is being produced. Thus 
we may get for the note 

a tracing which would give a wave hne 
whereas for 


we should have ^ — ~ 

with double the distance between the "^jave-crests ” 
The science of Acoustics tclk ns what note a certain 
number of rhi'thmical vibrations per second will produce : 
thus the middle C of ph} sical pitch is the result of 
256 vibrations Bt' counting the number of vibrations 
shown on kymograph tracings it is possible to calculate 
accurately the pitch at which a wrird or an expre.s-,ion 
W'as uttered during the evjjfiiment, for at the operator's 
will, waves, inarl.’.ng h'jndii dili' of a second, can be 
recorded by means <.f .ni rlectncalh dnven tuning fork. 
The analvsis of piti h ri th-. expression " pood morning,” 
of which an exciil-n: •Xdmjih i^ gr.en nn p. 13 S, is 
deduced from a h lU'it four-line tr-ving of the 
kymograph record t ' --n in ir gs XII and XI 11. 

Lar\ ng<tl or vo- -I'l I are not the only ones 
of whiih the kyiVnj ph gi.ts faithful records. The 
embouchufeni rr.ou'hpiece attached to a serjond tambour, 
wiU show not onh *he interruption of the hre-atb-stTeam, 
caused by the Ii] * * ngue, etc., but al-o the working 
or othenvise of *; •- ’• Jial lips, confirming the laryugal 
records. 3Ior<:ov r, "outh records by an upward fti 
downward ‘‘Lie-; sr.jw. though not tEvariaibly. the 
be ginnings qp/l er-ciirigs of ihesouiidstiiidcrioviest^galaiaL 
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Notice in the figure given (p. 141), how the mouth 
traangs confirm those of the larynx, and how the 



upward or downuaul “kirk” of the mouth tracing 
shows generallv, though not ini.inabh', the beginmng 
or the ending of a speech sound Better speamens of 
the "kick” are guui m I'lg XVI 



Fj,}. XV.— Illuslxalin^ the "kiiJt." 
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TifX XVI Illustrating bc)th "kick” and degree of aspiration 
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The use of the kymograph is not yet exhausted. 
The work of the nose can also be investigated by its 
help. For this purpose a third tambour is needed, 
and the opening or closure of the nasal passages is 
commumcated to it by a nasal “olive,” wluch beiig 



Fig XIX —Niial Olive 


inserted in one nostnl, the other being kept closed, 
records on a different line from the laryngal and oral 
ones the share uhich the nose does or does not play in 
the emission®of any speech sounds The two tracings 
given on p 141 aie of extreme interest 

The upper one of maiden [meidn] is a wonderful 
example of nasal assimilation The nose record shows 
that for economy of effort every sound has found a 
nasal outlet, and that we English do sometimes speak 
"through our noses Owing to the nasalisation the 
“kick” IS absent from the mouth tracing In the 
lower tracing mutton [m.\tn] there is distinct though 
diminishing nasal character m the vowel a, which 
disappears almost immediately after the mouth tracing, 
indicating the closuic for the consonant t 

Exploratory bulbs of rubber membrane may be used 



Fig XX —Exploratory bulbs 


^ Andalusians strongly nasalise a v*iwel preceding n, so much so that the con* 
sonant is considered by them as replaced by nasalisation. 
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inside the mouth to record by the help of the tambour 
the pressure and height of the tongue, but they are 
comparatively httle used nowadays 

X-ray photography, when available, has given more 
valuable results For pressure Zund-Burguet’s quadrant 
indicator is useful 



Fig XXT — Quadrant indicator- 


I have mentioned the X-rays as means of phonetic 
icsearch borne of X-ray woik has been done by 
Professor Daniel Jones, Mr Stephen Jones and Dr H. 
Trevelyan Geoi go of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
who has taken inanj' records of the positions of the 
oigans of speech dm mg the emission of certain sounds 
My former colleague, Mi Stephen Jones, of University 
College, -was of gieat assistance m these investigations 
He allowed the leaded-laden nbbon (technically called 
cliain) to pass Ihiough the nose m such a way as to 
show 'the position of the soft palate and the \elum. 
The figures given below are those of X-ray photographs 
of the cardinal vowels i, a, u, the Welsh vowel of 
ton, meaning wave, and the two consonants, j and k 
Fig XXIV IS specially noteworthy as showing the chain 
lying on the upper part of the palate. 





XW \\el h 1 s n f f 
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Below I give a few supplementary kymograph 
tracings which are interesting 



Fig. WVHI 11011111 and no'e tracings of IkiilIi phtutc ui d English ^/etiL 



Fig XXIX — Mouth tracings of English buckle and French houcte. 





AULNDLN 



Fig. X\\ — Mouth and n )'»e tracings of *>nie nine and cncliney 

prunui ciation of 7HHl 



Fig XXXI.— Mouth tracing of ^0/0/0 
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F'g XXXII —Mouth tracings of iee, bead, bean, beat, bid, bm, bit, 
showing lengths of sound and of final consonants 


Fig XXXIII — Mout'i iracmjsof (Vl fully aspirated > , (B) partialW 
aspirated , (C) uiiaspirated p , (D) unvoiced b . (E) fully voiced b. 
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A compan'ion of the figures gi\en in this verj' short 
sketch should pro\e to the student that, though we 
have not yet ariived at any definite solution of phonetic 
problems, ue aie not far fiom settling a good many 
disputed questions All the methods of investigation, 
in spite of their lack of absolute agt cement, lend to 
consolidate the basi on uluih all t nth'isiastic phoneti- 
cians are building tliur com lii--ions 

The jihonogiapli, the diciaphoiie and the gramophone 
amongst othtr msuuiufnts, have pio\ed themsehrs 
hand-inaidens to ilie plionetn lan The grarrophone 
especially jn onuses lo hi Ip to settle many questions 
usefully 'Ihe uavis on a giamuphiine record are ••o 
minute that the}, aie cxticmeh diftirult to stud} e\tn 
with a lens A ooniparatnth new mstiument, called, 
aftents inventor, the Lciiotgiaph, woiking on a s\stem 
of levers, gives tracings, joo times magmtied, of gramo- 
phonic lines Such magmfactions mil be helpful in 
sohing nian\ probknis which still puzzle phoneticians 
and other students of acoustics 
Wat' I add a vord of naming’ Some years ago a 
popular magazine published an aiticle called, as far as 
I remember, “Ttaching Pronunciation by means of 
Instruments” •‘\\nh the aid of Instillments'’ would 
have been a better c-spiession, but wc should remember 
that instrumental phonetics should be used not so much 
to teach pronunciation, but rather to teach the teacher 
how to teach pronunciation Unless rou are doing 
purely scientific work, don't obtrude the instrument or 
drag it m at any possible moment Keep it in the 
background, and show it just often enough to whet the 
appetite for more instrumental work Ihousands of 
teachers of language use phonetics, few have the op- 
uortunity of instrumental study Therefore I venture 
to suggest that the practical phonetician should, although 
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taking every advantage of instrumental research, 
not thrust too much instrumentalism down his pupils’ 
throats A little won’t hurt On the other hand, let 
the instrumental phonetician, as far as possible, keep 
to his, the puiely scientific side A degree of over- 
lapping of interests is unavoidable, but let both bear in 
mind Pliny’s proverb 

“Sutor ne supra crcpidam." 
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1 . 

‘Write the following words in phonetic script; — 
hat, hart, height, tarn, tan, Tyne, like, lark, lack, 
hope, mayor, shape ; by means of a hand glass analj se 
and note the differences in tongue and lip position. 

2 . 

Take the simple vowel sounds in Exercise 1 and 
practise them with different lengths, i e. making the 
normally short vowels long and the long ones short. 
In the case of those vowels which are the first 
elements of diphthongs separate them from the second 
element and pronounce them both long and short, 
without any alteration of quality. 

3. 

Write phonetically the words: — mare, mciry, fair, 
ferry, share, sherry, pair, perry. Note jour own 
pronunciation of these words, and see (l) if you make 
any difference in the vowel values of the pairs of 
words; (2) if j’ou pronounce any kind of r sound; 
and (3) if you do, what is the vanety in jour natural 
speech, and if the variety is changed by the circum- 
stances in which the sound occurs. For instance, 
your r may be sometimes rolled, sometimes fricative. 

4. 

Compare the ^ values in the words — pit, peat, sit, 
seat, hit, heat, fit, feat, knit, neat. Ascertain the 
influence of quantity upon quality, and vice versa. 
Practice the normally short vowels long and the 

L 
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normally long ones short. Note whether your own 
pronunciation has any tendency to diphthongise the 
long variety and to substitute ij for i:. If it does, 
aim at producing the sound without any variation of 
quality. 

5. 

Note if 1 has any modifying influence on a pre- 
ceding i or i:. This may be done by comparing such 
words as need and kneel, heat and heel,~Jit and fill, 
writ and nil. If you find that there is modification, re- 
sulting m such pronunciations as ^ or fiial , liifl or hiiol, 
etc., try to ge. a pure long i: m these words and to give the 
value or in words where there is no following 1. 

6 . 

Perform similar exercises with the back vowels as 
found in the words Poll, Paul and port ; not, naught, 
note) pull, pool, /oof, food. You may find a tendency 
to diphthongise the long vowels If you do so, aim 
at pronouncing them pure , if not, practise them with 
diphthongisation, e.g. oo:*, uw. 

7. 

Practise changing the position of the bps in the 
production of a vowel which has a definite tongue 
position, and note the effect on the resulting sound. 
For instance, utter the vowels a, g, s, e, i, i: with 
the lips in the normal position, and then, without 
moving the tongue, give the lips different degrees of 
rounding. Take also the back vowels o, o:, o, u and u: 
and note the result of pronouncing them with the 

1 a in all the exercises has the value of 0 in the English hot 
hot unless the contrary is definitely stated. 
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tongue position unaltered, but with the lips as for 
the front vowels. 

8 . 

Pronounce the words mother, brother, Puttock, 
Lubbock, borough, mustard, butter, duffer. What 
difference do you notice m the vowel values of the 
two syllables of these words? Try to analjse the 
tongue position of the vowels. Notice also if the vow el 
of the second* syllable is the same in all the w ords. 
Practise the words with the vowels reversed, thus 
maSA, braSA, petAk, etc. 

9. 

Practise the voiced and unvoiced fricative consonants 
m pairs without intermission of the breath stream: — 
A3Z3Z8 .... , 898689 . . . , 5 S. 5 S 5 S etc Reverse the order 
of the consonants, beginning with the unvoiced. 

10 . 

Do the “ time " exercises mentioned in § 86 with 
the voiced fricatives, paying particular attention to 
the simultaneous vibration of the vocal chords both 
initially and finally. 

11 . 

Go through similar exercises with 1^ and the nasals 
m, n and 2 . 

Thus 1 m n ., jj. 

r,2.3 1.2.3 1^2.3 1,2.3 . 

Also practice IIU , mmmin nnnn.. , 

12 . 

Take the plosives in voiced and unvoiced pairs. 
I^re a “time” exercise will be necessary. Make the 
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closure, hold it for a definite number of beats; and 
then set the vocal chords in vibration for the same 
number of beats. Exercises are indicated as follows. 

i. i 

1.7.3 1,T.3 

These cannot be continued as long as the fricatives. 
These exercises may be practised with the card and 
the glass, as shown in the note to § 23, as a guard 
against the opening of the nasal passag^. 

13. 

Do “ tinie ’* exercises with the voiced plosives alone. 
For this purpose each sound should be studied and 
practised m five or six beats. One or two should , 
precede the closure with the simultaneous vibration 
of the vocal chords, two or three beats should represent 
the time during which the stop accompanied by the 
voice is maintained, and at a given moment 5 or 6, 
the release should be made at the very instant the 
chords cease to vibrate. As a variant of this exercise 
the student may begin with the vowel a before forming 
the obstruction, and, after the release, continue with the 
same sound, which will, of course, be maintained 
during the stop. By a gradual reduction of the 
preceding and succeeding vowel a completely voiced 
plosive consonant should be acquired. A suggestive 
exercise is 

{a) 1234567 (6) 1234 (c) 123 

a. d 9 . ad. a .d. 

All the other plosives may be practised in the same way. 

14, 

Practise normal sounds in abnormal surroundings. 

U " 
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Take a senes of words ending with ^ and reverse 
the order of the sounds. Thus, instead of log, say gal, 
for 9igk , pronounce kgi9 If you can pronounce the 
Scotch loch try to produce xol Other exercises 
will suggest themseUes 

15. 

Pronounce ststs , 91019 . , 8930 , 69^80^89^ .. 
s9ta0ts9t sS9t'^^0tsS9t , and corresponding voiced 
combinations.* 

16. 

Make unusual combinations of English ^unds such 
as tp, hd, sr, In, md, dm, vk, etc , taking care to give 
each sound its full t alue and avoiding any assimilation. 

17. 

Practise any “jaw-breakers" you may have come 
across. Such may be found in “ Slie sells sea shells 
on the sea shore," “Skittish Scotch sketch.” Make 
a point of enunciating distinctly each of any combin- 
ations of sounds which are produced by very similar 
yet different articulation. A good example of such 
combinations is to be found in the xvords ■widths wid6s, 
months mAnOs, 

18. 

If you find a difficulty in producing practise the 
sound preceded by ^ drawing the tip of the tongue 
sharply back and towards the hard palate after 
the release of ^ Keeping this suggestion in mind, 
pronounce the xvords three 6ri:, through firm, thrash 
giaiS , throng 9iog, tlnead 9red It is probable that 
in one or other of the words there will be felt a 
vibration of the tip of the tongue. Go on practising: 
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unless you are physically abnormal you will find "that 
you are capable of producing a well rolled sound. 

19. 

Make syllables containing different types of r sounds, 
e g .lar, Ror, rii, etc. 

20 . 

Practise bnibmbm -, dndndn . » gDgi]gil -"i • > 

tntntn. , kykybj , bmbmb^ . dndgdn , gqgijgg • . 
pmpmpm . tntntn koltgkq . , allowing the release 
of the plosive to take place through the nasal passages. 
This exercre Is very useful for gaming control of the 
action of the velum. 

21 . 

Do a similar exercise to the above, combining the 
labial plosives with the nasal and velar nasals, and 
so on : e.g. bjl . bg , etc., taking great care not 
to assimilate. 

22 . 

Pronounce pa, pa, piB, pe . ne. pi. pu, pa. no:, po. pu. P«l-i 
to, ta, tie, etc. ; ka, ka, kte, etc., with the lips, anticipating 
the vowel position whilst uttering the consonant. A 
hand-glass should be used as a control. 

23. 

Repeat the previous exercise with the remaining 
unvoiced English consonants. 

24. 

Do a similar exercise to No. 24 and No. 25 with 
the voiced consonants. 

25. 

Practice nha. nha, phae , etc. ; tha, tha, thigi etc. ; 
kha. khfl. khre . etc. (the normal English aspirateff 
consonants) and pu^ pa, pas, etc., taj_taj_^8Sj_kaj_karj_k®j 
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eic. (without aspiration). A lighted match held neai 
the mouth will serve as a slight check on the degree 
of aspiration. If this is strong the flame will eithei 
be blown out or will flicker violently. If aspiration 
IS absent the flame will remain fairly steady.^ 

26. 

Try the voiced plosives with aspiration: — b'’a, b*'8B, 
etc. Practise also bhn , hhas with a true h. 

* 27. 

Pronounce akt, akt, gkt. etc., without audible release 
for the plosive k : also say ngd, agd, leijJ , etc., in a 
similar way. Then try to let the reledlse of the first 
consonant be perceptible to the ear, e.g. ak'^t, ng^d. 
Make similar exercises with other pairs of plosives. 

28. 

Practice double consonants attn, atta, akka, skkn; 
abpi, opba, edti, utdi, etc. 

29. 

Write a list of all English words you can think 
of having both strong and weak forms. Note the 
circumstances which lead to weakness. 

30. 

Practise aAn, aXa, etc. Substitute other vowels 
before and after ^ e g. iXu, oXo. 

31. 

Practise apa,_ajia, lejise , etc., substituting later other 
vowels as in Ex. 30. 

32. 

Practice the clear French 1 . say the words aaibl, tabl, 
being careful not to give 1 a syllabic character. 

1 This is^not a scientific test, but it is practical. 
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33. 

Study 1 aud practice the sounds la, la, he, etc., ala, ala, 
etc. Substitute other vowel sounds. 

34. 

Roll a good r and practise the syllables ra, ra, ras. 
etc., ara, ara, cera. Substitute other vowels. 

Note. — I f you already possess a rolled r do this 
e:xercise with the fricative a. . 

35. 

Repeat Exercise 34, substituting a for r. 

36. 

Make the bilabial fricative p Pronounce the syllables 
FO, ra, FID, etc. Add voice to this consonant and say 
o_. Then practise syllables UQ, i)a, oie, etc. Also put 
vowel sounds before the consonant. Care must be 
taken to keep the tongue-back low ; otherwise a variety 
of w will be the result. 

37. 

Practise ig, fpc, eg, etc. (front vowels only). For 
suggestions as to how to acquire this sound see § 97. 
Reverse the sounds, beginning with also place front 
vowels before and after, thus sge, etc. 

38. 

Do Exercise 37 with back vowels, e.g. ac. oc, ui,'. 
etc. These combinations may not occur in spoken 
language, but they are valuable tongue exercises. 

39. 

Practise ax, ox, ox, etc. (back vowels only). Reverse 
the sounds beginning with x; also place back vowels 
before and after. 
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40. 

Do Exercise 39 with front vowels. 

41. 

Pronounce such combinations as o:ga, a&u, gaga- 
6e sure that g is well voiced. It is a difficult sound 
to produce with voice. 

42. 

Produce as many shades of English vowel sounds 
as you can qi-, q-i, ot , etc Practise these till you 
are sure that you can identify three varieties of each. 

43. i 

Take special care in pronouncing the close and half- 
' close foreign vowels i, e, o, u, making use of plenty 
of lip activity. 

44. 

Compare the vowels in the French and English pairs 
of words note not, not nnty hotte (h)ot, hot hot, chope 
Sop , shop Sop , Paul pol, Poll pol. The French vowel 
0 should have a character somewhat between those of 
^and o: it has also decided lip-rounding. 

45. 

Pronounce the front vowels e, e, i with the lip- 
rounding of o, o and m This will produce oe, 0 and j 
Practise these front-rounded vowels with consonants 
pee, p0, py, toe, t0, ty, etc., taking care duiing the 
formation of the consonant to anticipate the hp-rounding 
of the vowel. This will prevent such objectionable 
mispronunciations as piy, ted, etc. 


46 

Try all the y;owels you ejm produce with varying 
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degrees of lip-rounding and lip-spreading, and note the 
results. 

47 . 

Nasalise all the English vowels, practising at first in 
pairs, thus, uuuu, etc. 

48 . 

Try to produce the palatals c and j before and after 
front vowels. It is possible that you already possess 
this sound in the words kind cainrt and gift jift. 

49 . 

Practise j a^nd o before the sound a. Let them 
sound like very “ dark ” k and g respectively. Then 
practise ^ with front vowels. This is very difficult, but 
the combination occurs in some languages. Try the 
tingsgi, allowing no glide to be beard between g and 
a front vowel. 

50 . 

Exercise yourself in the glottal stop ’ You probably 
use it initially when you utter a surprised eh ' ’ei 
When sure that you have the sound practise it in 
different positions, e.g. bA**! . LaK pg^, man^n 

51 . 

Try to emit initial vowels without letting them 

glide " out as it were. It is best to take a series, 
such as ggaa, making four distinct syllables, without 
cutting off the breath by closing the glottis. Be sure 
the first g has no f 

52 . 

Turn y into a consonant j by producing audible 
friction, and pronounce the combinations p^utijijt^ep 
tgg, etc. Be sure not to substitute v for j. 
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Practise H and ^ Combine them with back vowels : 
e.g. gg. Bo, gg . etc. 

54. 

Try to acquire b, using the words suggested in § 126. 

55. 

Practise ^ m the way suggested m § 127. Combine 
It with \ nwels, e.g. 02 , etc. Pronounce ho:, hOj etc., 
with strongly whispered h. Then try ana, ene , etc. 

56. 

Make syllables with the English so-called dentals and 
with the French true dentals, e g. ta, te, ti, to, tu, na, 
ne, la, le, etc. Compare the acoustic results. 

57. 

Practise the retroflex consonant positions, aiming at 
the acquisition of the “flop." When this is acquired 
pronounce the consonants themselves with the vowel Oj 
thus: — to, da, na, la, ata, ada, ana, etc. Next substi- 
tute other vowels. Practise these sounds also with 
aspiration tf'a, d'’a, etc. Try also ta, dn, zn, etc. 

58 

Make as many inverse sounds as you can, and try 
combinations of two or three, e.g. mfc, Bst , etc. 

59. 

Practise the clicks till you can produce them clearly 
and with considerable resonance. Then combine them 
with vowels, which should follow immediately and 
without glide: e.g. ta^ ti, kg, ku. ti, ts . etc. 
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Try clicks with all possible tongue position and with* 
lateral release kta, tti, cte. 

60 . 

Whisper the words btd, dog, mead. Then speak the 
first consonant with voice, whispering the other sounds. 
Be sure they are whispered, not merely breathed. Then 
practice doudou, mailis, greidid, dogben 


Close the glottis as for the glottal stop ’ and put the 
lips in the position for ^ Try to pronounce the con- 
sonant without opening the glottis. This will produce 
Do the same exercise with the other unvoiced 
plosives t and k. Then practise 

etc. This exercise may be extended to some of the 
fricatives. 

62 . 

Go through the vowel sounds as you normally 
pronounce them and then retract the tongue for the 
front vowels, noting the result Do the same with the 
back vowels, but advancing instead of retracting. 
Pronounce fit, gud, hed, fu:d , and other similar mono- 
syllables with tongue in the mixed position. 

63 . 

Try unrounding u in various degrees. The result will 
be some variety of ui. Practise grn, dnr, bm, sm, rm, 
Rui, qui, etc. 

64 . 

Make short sentences, speaking them with natural 
intonation. Repeat the same sentence several times 
till the intonation is fixed in your mind. Then hum 
it on m and try to make an intonation curve. 
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65 . 

Learn the six tones of Cantonese as a tune. Practice 
the word fan with its proper tones. 


66 . 

Get some musical person to dictate words such as 
hai, jam, qak, loeq, and other monosyllables on the six 
tones and try to take down the words and note the 
tones, you need not write the musical notation; 
numbers will do, or the marks \ , may be 

placed in front of the word. 

• 67 . 

Make up imaginary Chinese sentences, beginning 
with two words, e.g, ’miij-sgii Get these dictated and 
put them down in writing. By degrees, lengthen the 
sentences. This exercise is a valuable ear training. 

68 . 

Have a short piece of English dictated by tw’o 
different persons. Note the differences in pronunciation. 

69 . 

Get the passages previously dictated, read rapidly, 
phrase by phrase, with natural intonation. Record this 
by means of curves. 

70 . 

If possible get someone to read English words or 
sentences backwards, and take down the sounds, e.g. 
for table let Ibict be dictated. This “ nonsense ” dicta- 
tion IS useful, as the attention is directed to sounds only 
and not to meanings. 
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71 . 

Have any foreign language dictated to you, and 
transcribe the passage phonetically. 

72 . 

Get fnends to make peculiar noises and see if you 
can record them in phonetic script. Think how you 
would write the sound of a kiss, a sniff, a snort, a 
hiccough, etc. 



The Main Types of HuMiTN Speech-Sounds. 
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Sounds appearing ti^nce on chart have a doable articulation, the secondary articulation being 
shown by the symbol m brackets. Front vowels widi * have lip rounding. The back vowel marked f has no 
lip roundup. WheTe consonants are in pairs, the left hand symbol stands for Uie unvoiced kind. 

The position of the retroflex column is not satisfactory, but with the above classification it seemed the 
best place to put ii» 





















Script Forms of Speoiai- Phonetic Letters. 
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I Form employed by the latemational Phonetic Association* 




Phonetic Hanovvkiting. 


whoJ/mjJ, ^(DiAtej q^djd 

vdljo Ia/^/w ‘SwxilYrwYi 
Miyo^eu- c&ne ircyt} 

6iL&£o- 3{/3-CjjCi nuoj/OAfcy? Aufujur 

, 'Dnp/^ cAti^nwOx jvjUHi/i ^ram/r^ 
(j/xio/iM QM^ 

^ no/G OHm/L 'drn <h An/ri ^ did 

/zy^, ^iw €jdyRM, A il etc I, 
fiinj ^Q/r zaA 'doum JuL/nu 

moioSoAo em, anm Aa^. Ao/yf. 

Amieuj^na wi/r^ Ju. ^\/ii/me ^bm^Ab, 
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KYMOGRAPH TRACINGS. 

(Made in the Phonetic Labomtoiy at Unixti'sity ColUgc, London) 
Unaspirated ga (mouth record). 








Mouth record of Llanelly showing unvoiced 1 
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